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The P. Haden Foundry at Col- 

umbus, Ohio. 

Every little while we read or hear of a 
model foundry having been erected in some 
portion of the country by some ambitious 
foundryman, and as we read the deserip- 
tion we invariably contrast it with some of 
ihe damp, dark, delapitated establishments 


\EFO 


DETROIT, MICH., NOVEMBER 1894. 





work, and feel, therefore, a special obliga- 
tion in the present case. 

The accompanying illustrations are made 
from some photos of the foundry of The P. 
Hayden Saddlery Hardware Company, Col 
umbus, O., taken by Supt. Charles H. Doty; 
and while they give a good view of the foun 
dry, from several points fail to do it justice, 

















THE P. HAYDEN FOUNDRY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


View from Street 


Which have been boasting the title of “iron 
foundry, 

We are willing that all due honor should 
he given to every man who devises or puis 
into practice any plan to make the foundries 
of the country more comfortable and con 
venient, or that will enable the molder to 
improve on the quality or quantity of his 


as a personal inspection is needed to appre 
ciate its many points of excellence. 

Figure 1 gives a good view of the exterior, 
from which it will be noticed that the foun 
dry, though not large, is well built, ample 


facilities being provided for lighting and ven- 


tilating. The walls immediately impress 


the visitor as being a new departure in foun- 
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dry construction, as they are built entirely 
of the fire-proof products of the Haydenville 
Mining and 
denville, O., 


vlazed 


Manufacturing Company, Hay 
the exterior being composed of 
faced brick, similar to that 


rock 


used 
in the most expensive and ornamental build 


while the roof is covered with tile man 


ings, 
ufactured by the same concern. 
rhe 


equipped with a 


foundry is 
No. 
With a 


Gox125 =feet, and is 
S Colliau 
No. 7 


located close to cupola 


hot-blast cu 


pola, connected Sturtevant 


blower, and driven 


by small engine direct, 


The cupola itself sets out clear of the wall, 
but the base is enclosed, with the exception 


of one side, which into a small air 


tight, 


opens 
lire-proof room not connected with the 
foundry proper, 


When bot 


tom is dropped all the resulting dust is con 


and as a result 
fined and prevented from escaping into the 
foundry. A seatfold, 
both from inside and outside of the shop by 
convenient 
of the 

The feet 


vided into two compartments, in order that 


large, roomy reached 


apparatus, facilitates the work 


melter. 


core oven is 25 long and is di 
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HAYDEN FOUNDRY. COLUMBUS, OHTO. 


Interior 


igure 2 gives a good view of portion of 
terior, Showing the two power jib cranes 
of 10 tons capacity, with a 20-foot mast and 
both 


to swing in a complete circle 


—8 foot radius, being so located as to 


enable them 


h cranes are operated with power fur 


nished by shafting running through the foun 
found to be 
serviceable and convenient, 


dry overhead, this plan being 


the most as well 


as nvuiseless and economical, 


expense may be cut down proportionately 
When the The 
drinking water is taken from the city water 


Whole area is not in use. 
Works conducted through pipes to the bottoin 
of a well 35 feet deep, where a coil is placed 
After 
temperature it 
and 


With a capacity of one barrel. 
cooled off 


being 
the right 
filter 
and condition, in 
marked contrast to the drinking water so 


to about 
is passed 


through a 
molder in a 


reaches the 


pure cool 
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often found in similar places. 

Throughout the whole establishment every 
are is taken to contribute as much as pos- 
sible to the comfort of the employes, the 
irm evidently thinking that more and better 
work can be secured under the most favor- 
able surroundings, which view we believe to 


be Correct, 


Melters. 


BY DR, KE, KIRK. 


There is no man about a foundry for whom 





and has become an 


through his own efforts. He 


first began, expert 
is respected by 
the foreman and molders and well paid by 
his employer. There is no man about a 
than 
a poor melter, for he seldom melts two heats 


like 


foundry for whom I have more pity 


and is 
who have lost 


cursed by the piece molders 
their work through bad iron. 
Gibed by the day molders, lectured by the 
foreman, looked black at by his employer, 
poorly paid, and respected by no one bout 
the foundry, his lot is a hard one. 

A poor melter is not always to bla:ne for 


doing poor work, for he may have been a 




















THE P. HAYDEN FOUNDRY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


View of Roof. 


have more respect, than a practical and 
ientific melter. He is generally a self-made 
an and has learned the science of melting 
iself. He is a man of intelligence, who, 
rhaps, has been a melter’s helper and a 
ise observer of the work, and when given 
arge of a cupola has followed in his foot- 
‘ps or improved on the methods of his pre- 
lers. 


Ile may have been a man who was 
given a few instructions in melting when he 


foundry laborer, who was put to work as a 
melter, and never given proper instruetion 


in the management of a cupola. Again. a 
good melter may be made a from 


being interefered with by others who do not 
understand 


Pp Or one 


melting. LFoundrymen = in 


versing with each other learn that they are 


con 


melting ten pounds of iron to the pound of 
fuel. 
man, does not inquire the size of the heat 


The foundryman not being a practieal 
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or cupola in which it is melted, the condi- 
tions under which it is melted, or the kind 
of work the iron is for. He does not stop 
to think that the other foundryman may be 
lying to him, or is deceived by his melter, 
and does not know how many pounds of 
iron he is melting to the pounds of fuel. 
But he goes to his foundry and insists that 
iron must be melted at a ratio of 10 to 1. 
The conditions in his foundry may be to- 
tally different from those of the other foun- 
dry and iron connot be melted at a ratio of 
10 to 1 in another foundry. The melter, if 
he is a practical man, knows this, or finds 
it out the first heat, and to hold his job 
shovels in extra fuel, unbeknown to anyone, 
and if he is watehed, does not get it in 
evenly or at the proper time, and the result 
is uneyen melting and dull iron. Foundry- 
nen do not always furnish their melter with 
proper tools for chipping out and making up 
the cupola, a suitable material for repairing 
and keeping up the lining, a proper flux for 
vlazing the dining and making 


free, 


ihe cupola 


melt and chip out and a man who 


would be a good melter, if given a chance, 
is frequently made a poor one by being ham- 
pered in his work for want of tools and ma- 
terial to work with. He is blamed for poor 
inelting when it is really not his fault. Good 
certain 


way of doing their work, for want of 


inelters frequently get into a rut or 


CeX{- 


hooks and literature on meliing, to read and 


study or associate with men of their calling, 


and become very poor melters, As a law 


yer who does not read law books that are 


up to the times and associate with his col 


lengues, becomes a pettifogger, so does a 


doctor who does not study his) text-books 


and medical literature, diagnoses all 


Cases 
as one or two or three diseases, have one or 
two prescriptions 


The 
who knows it all 


Which he prescribes for 


all Gases. man of learning, or a man 


when left to himself for 


years, gets to know 


nothing; 
with melters when left to themselves. 


and so it is 
They 
forget many things they are not called upon 
to practice every day, and in time get into 
a rut or routine from which they unconscious- 
lv gradually degenerate if the mind is not 


refreshed by reading or contact with other 


meliers. It should be the aim of every melter 
Oo converse with other melters upon cupola 
Inatters at every opportunity, 


study all literature 


and to read 


and upon the subject, 


whether good or bad; for, if good, he may 
learn something new, and, if bad, it stimu 
lates the mind to reason why it is not good 
and how it can be improved upon. It rr 
calls 
which 


to mind facts in his own experienc 
have long been forgotten, 


learns something, at all events. 


and ily 
It is to th 
interest of every foundryman who depends 
upon his melter for results to keep him 
posted upon all that is new in the business, 
and he should furnish him all the new li 
erature on the subjeet that comes into his 
office or is published. 


Aluminum and Silicon in Iron. 


In a paper on “The Influence of Aluminum 
upon the Carbon in Ferro-Carbon Alloys,” 
at the Iron and Steel Institute in Brussels. 
August 21, Mr. T. W. Hogg, of the Newburn 
Steel Works, made the following statement: 

“Notwithstanding that it is generally a 
knowledged that the elements anid 
With regard 
the condition of the carbon, it is very prob 


silicon 
manganese is quite certain, but 


able that our views concerning their action 
Will be considerably moditied 2s soon as 

series of alloys are prepared under differen 
conditions, and other influential ¢ircumstan 
ces perfectly excluded. As a general rul 
these two elements act in opposition to each 
other, the manganese raising the limit ot 
saturation and retaining the carbon in thi 
combined state; the silicon reducing the lim 
of saturation, and inducing the separation 
of graphite. So far as the limit of satuzation 
is concerned, the influence of 
anganese is quite certain, but 


silicon) and 
With regard 
to the effect upon the condition of the cai 
bon there is still room for inquiry. We o 
casionally meet with cases where the results 
are apparently in conflict with those genera 
ly obtained, and 
with that in a general way 
necessary constituent of 


although we may agree 


Snelus silicon 
forms a grey pig 
yet most of the highly graphitic grey Swed 
ish pig iron is in some cases remarkably free 
from it; on the other hand, some white irons 
contain it in abundance—e. g., a 
given by Mr. E. H. Morton wherein the sili 
con reaches 4.704 per cent. 


ease is 


So also with re 
gard to the effeet of manganese, it is stated 
by W. J. Keep, of Detroit, that under cer 
tain conditions this element retards the chill 


I't 


and increases the formation of graphite, 
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sults which are undoubtedly at variance with 
eeneral experience.” 

In the discussion on the paper, Mr. H. M. 
llowe, of the Institute of 
commented on Mr. Keep’s state- 


Massachusetts 
‘Technology, 
nent that under certain conditions manga- 
nese had the effeet not of opposing the for- 
ination of graphite, but of favoring its forma- 
tion in pig iron. 
ents he had found out that under certain 
conditions that and 
uit fact was made use of on a commercial 


In a long series of experi- 


ecial was the case; 


senle in the manufacture of certain articles 

of pig iron and cast iron in the United States. 

Prof. Turner said that in some experiments 

. he had conducted on the influence of silicon 
UN on iron some few years ago, he had come to 
ys,” © conclusion that when the silicon reached 
7 per cent, or thereabouts, the proportion of 

yur With a cer- 


combined carbon increased—that 


ent: silicon the combined 


iin other portion of 
il carbon decreased, but then began to increase 
tui wgain. 
rar 


This was interesting to note, because 
he effects of aluminum and silicon were so 
oly similar. 
‘tion 


Mr. Holgate, in a paper read before 
the South Staffordshire Institute of Tron and 
Sieel Managers some four or five years ago, 
disputed the correctness of his conclusion, 
and gave a large number of analyses bearing 
upon the saturation of iron with manganese 
wd silicon. A large number of samples 

vere there examined containing large propor 

ons of carbon. of silicon and of manganese, 

lim and very 


numerous analyses were given. 


Utien © Matter, therefore, as far, at all events, 
ition s silicon is concerned, was in abeyance wn 
wud iil further experiments had been performed, 
and until either the correctness of Mr. Hol- 
eaite’s view or of his own had been deter- 
ined. eep’s statement mentioned by Mr. 
llowe with regard to the effeet of manga 
ese Was one in reference to which he had 
seen some practical experiments performed. 
lhey were quite familiar with the fact that 
aunganese ordinarily rendered cast iron 
hite, but curiously enough the addition of 
small 


on very often 


quantities of manganese to common 
rendered the 
Some years ago in the neighborhood of Bir 

ingham a sold 


—_ is ‘a 
vhich on analysis proved to be ferro man 


iron 


grey. 


“seeret” mixture was 


cinese in the form of powder) which was 
lded to the cupola when using common 
mn, When a very grey soft product was ob 
ined.—American Manufacturer and Tron 
World. 


Western Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation. 


The regular monthly meeting of the West 
ern Foundrymen’s Association was held on 
Wednesday evening, October 24, 184, in the 
Western Union Building, Chicago, Hl. 

In the absence of the president and vice 
president Mr. John M. Sweeney occupied the 
chair. 

On motion, duly seconded, the following 
candidates were duly elected members of the 
Wolf, Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; C. B. Woodruff Co., Elgin, Dl. 
Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt.; Foster, Hawes 
& Co., and the East Chicago Foundry Co., 
both of Chieago, Il. 

The secretary then read a paper by 
ID. West 
cially mixtures of Cast Lron, 

Mr. West said: 


“This paper is a report 


Association:  L. 


Phos, 


on comparison of Strength in spe 


of the writer's la 
bors for the past 


of the Western 


four months as a member 
Foundrymen’s Association 
testing committee and is tendered to Mr. ©. 
T. Stantial, chairman of the committee. 

This report presents a series of about one 
hundred 


tests on the strength of iron 


mixtures such as are used for gun metal, chill 


cast 


rolls, car wheels, heavy machinery, light ma 
chinery, stove plates and sash weights, a list 
Which can be seen to cover very nearly all 
mixtures necessary to cast iron founding. 
The writer's objects in presenting this se 
ries of tests are: First to illustrate the fact 


that by casting test bars on end, we are 


using the best possible method to obtain the 
natural strength of an iron, hence more uni 
form results and satisfactory comparisons. 
that are not attainable by 
flat: 


using a round test bar 


casting test bars 


second, to exhibit the desirability of 


as against the square 
bar in assisting to lessen erratie results, at 
tain the iron’s best strength, and afford the 
best means to make 


comparison between 


rough round and turned test bars; third, to 
half 
inch square test bar to obtain any knowledge 
of the natural or 


prove the impracticability of using a 


relative strength of cast 
iron, or figure its value per square inch. 
Each foundry in casting a set of these test 
bars from the patterns which the writer fur 
nished, made three 1,” three 1” 
square, three 1144 in the rough and three 11%” 
turned 


square, 


These 114” round bars in the rough 
and turned are of an area as nearly equal to 
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one square inch as it is practical to make 
them. with a 


The turned 
swell on so as to Measure about 1°.” in di- 
ameter for about 


bars were cast 
four inches of their length 
in the center. This swell was turned down 
until the bars measured close to the size of 
their companion 144” rough bars. The com- 
round and the 


turned bar enables us to perceive the differ 


parison between the rough 


ence that may exist between the strength of 


the iron with its surface affected by the 
Walls of a green sand mold and that of iron 
having its rough surface turned off. 

[t was first planned to have all these test 
bars cast on end, so as to afford the most 
favorable conditions to insure solid bars, ete., 
but in starting with car wheel mixtures, dif- 
ficulty found in half inch 
square test bars to “run,” and as there were 


irons I 


Was getting the 


other strong desired from, I 


changed the plan of casting and had all bars 
east flat with an ineline of 


tests 


two inches, the 
pouring gate being the high end. 


test bars 


The three 
from each of the four sizes were 
cast all in one flask, poured from the same 

While it 
tested for 
end, still the 
principles involved have not been sacrificed 


gate, and out of the same ladle. 


regretted that the bars 


is to be 


this paper were not east on 
in any wise and the object of the paper is 
served as well for the end desired. 

fhese test bars were east by some of the 
ost this 
melt of 


estimated mixtures or of a special heat, but 


prominent foundry specialists in 


country. They are not a crucible 


are taken from regular heats “run” for mak 
ing castings in the specialties herein men 
tioned, therefore 


represent the strength of 


he actual metal used in actual practice for 


he manufacture of the castings outlined as 


flat. I 
now have a complete chemical analysis made 


far as is practical with bars cast 


of the various mixtures or specialties for pub- 
liecntio n in my coming work, “Studies in the 


Science of Mixing and Testing Cast Tron,” 


in connection with other properties bearing 
} 


on the subject of this paper and which would 


have appeared here together with their re 
spective physical tests were it not that their 
appearance would cause a great deal of dis 
cussion from deductions which could be made 
as to many factors that now befog and cause 
us ill results in mixing and melting cast iron. 
that 


I wish to state for all the tests here 


reported, I hold the test specimens so that 


any one desiring, can examine them to se 
the character of the iron, ete. For the be 
efit of the members present at the reading 
of this paper I have forwarded a sample of 
each specialty or mixture to be presented by 
the chairman, Mr. O. 'T. Stantial, for inspec 
tion by any that may be interested. 

Mr. West then read a series of reports con 
cerning the elaborate tests made by himse 
of bars cast at the Builders’ Iron Foundry 
Providence, R. I... and of 
following gentlemen: J. 


those cast by the 
B. Nau, Allegheny 
Pa.; The Lewis Foundry and Machine Co., 
Pittsburg; John R. Mattock, 
by A. Whitney & Sons, 
West of bars cast by the Walker Mfg. Co.; 
by J. B. Nau of bars east at Taylor, Wilson 
& Co., and Bissell & Co., of Allegheny, and 
by W. C. Cutler, of bars cast by FE. E. Brown 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

As a result of these tests and comparisons 
Mr. West arrived at many conclusions. 
among them being the unreliability of the 
14” square test bar. owing to its lack of sens 
tiveness when 


Jv., of bars cast 
Philadelphia; My 


accurate work 
Te declared that it did not show sufticien 
variation between irons used for guns, 


Was desired 
ehill 
rolls, car wheel, heavy and light machinery, 
stove plate or sash weights. 

Further on he finds an unevenness in thi 
grain of the 1 inch square bar compared 
that of the round bar, and finds the metal 
more dense in the corners of the square bars 
He also finds the round bar records for tli 
same area a greater strength than any othe 
and that the bars in the rough have a greate 
tensile strength than when finished. In ex 
planation of his objects he further says on the 
subject of “Computation of 
Square Inch:” 


Strength =p. 


“The main aim of the writer in this wor! 


is to assist in inaugurating 


whereby the founder, blast 
any 


SOC SYVYSLe 
furnace man or 
one can make fair comparisons of thy 
Whin 
ever systems are advanced for such testing 
I claim that 


natural relative qualities of Cast iron. 
none should be recognized as 
worthy of any consideration that requires us 
to take into account more than 1 of an inc 
from the size of the test bar pattern to draw 
deductions for figures in strength per squar 
inch. It 


matters not what size of a bar w 


make, be it 44 ineh, 


inches square or 


WY, inch, 2 ineh, or 
round, the moment we a 


tempt to figure down or up to ascribe a mi 
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al’s strength per square inch or the more we 
divert from the exact size of the bar actually 
tested, the more we will err in drawing cor- 
rect relative deduction as to different grades 
of cast iron.” 

Concluding he said: 

“We 


sole one system 


now urgently need the adoption of 
whereby the founder can 
detect any variation in the natural physical 
qualities of his mixtures and whereby the 
blast furnace men, if called upon, can inform 
a customer of the natural strength, deflec- 
tion, chill, and contraction, as well as chem- 


ical analysis of an iron, one to be a check 


Casting Chain Continuously. 


BY ALEX. CAIRNS. 

lig. 1 illustrates the plan arrangement of 
core prints for pattern, used in making cast 
chain continuously. The links will be 


sech 


to be, as nearly as possible, at right angles 


to each other. This is necessary in order to 
prints, Hl, J IK and L, in 


their proper places, and to facilitate making 


place the core 
a joint on one-half of the pattern all around. 
The joint will therefore be seen to run from 


a 1 down to b, Fig. 1; from b to b 1; from 











y 


Fig. 2 





to the other This knowledge obtained, it is 
hen left for the founder to judge what ef 
fect the sand, the 


rammer, the swab, the 


chill, or the form and thickness of a casting 
“an have in perverting an iron from its natu 
al state. He then can act accordingly in 
aking his mixtures to best attain the end 
lesired. When this day comes, founders will 
nd that chemical and physical tests mean a 
hore favorable balance at the end of the 
ear and a much greater uniformity in daily 
esults from a mixture than is generally at 
dined at the present day.” 

August Bade is 
Whitewater, Wis. 


building a foundry 


«a 


Fig. 3 


fh 


b Loup to d, and from 4d 


from e to f, the 


ACTOSS 


the print 


to e@! joint is 


parted in 
the oval at the intersection of the link, and 
from f along the core print to g; and 


that 


from 
point the joint is a repetition of 
The 
joint can be seen at cece Fig. 1, 
link, bet 


section with each other 


What 


has been deseribed. cross section of 
Which shows 
it in the body of 


ween their inter 


The operation of the cores will be under 
stood by examining the H 1 


at Hl. Fig. 1. The formation of the lower 
half of the upper turn in the 


core, Fig. 2, 
link, is shown 
at Fig. 1, and the upper half of lower turn 
is indicated by the dotted lines at m. 

It will be apparent, therefore, tha the H 
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core will fit the J, or opposite print, on be- 
ing turned over; provided there is a 
larity in the of link, as shown at aa 
Fig. 2. It will also be seen that 
will fit the K and L print in the same man 


regu- 
form 
the J core 


her. 


In arranging work of this kind for snap 


flask, the method shown in Fig. 3 can be 
used, and each link gated separately, as 


shown at aa. The ends or turns in the pat- 


tern can be made with 2 and 8 link see 


tions already cast, as in so doing the use 
of 2 extra cores can be avoided. In this 
inanner about 6 feet of the ordinary 1 inch, 
5-16 link 


used for 


ineh or 44 inch chain, such as is 


wWwer transmission, chain hoists, 
| 


ele. nnd east of malleable iron or. brass, 


molded in flasks ranging from 


10x16 


can be 


1x12 


Shap 


inches to inches in size. 


Plumbago. 
Graphite crushed and passed through a 
sieve of from 120 to 150 meshes per inch is 


solution of alum or 
aie 6B. 


wate if 


stirred into a saturated 


aluminum sulphate at steatite is 
added, 


mixing, excess of water is evaporated 


then 
Atier 
until a consistency suited to grinding in a 
chilled 
More 


after thorough grinding, the material may be 


and more required 


other mixer is) obtained. 


steel or 


graphite may here be added; then, 


compressed into cakes for household use, or 


is ready for the manufacture of pencils or 


crucibles. The average formula for the mix 


ture is: Graphite, SO; steatite, soapstone, or 
tale, 14; alum, 6; but this varies with the 
purpose to which the material is to be 2p 
plied. When several different kinds of 


vraphite have to be employed, the richest in 


carbon is tirst mixed into the alum solution. 


By this process graphites previously regard- 


edo as ineapable of being compacted are 


utiliznble, and are improved in polishing 


power; for pencils, the material may be hard 
black 
made 


Without being brittle, and without be- 


ing soft: while crucibles from the 


treated graphite are at once harder, more 


durable, and lighter.—Scientifie American. 


Brass Founding. 


shows a method of molding and 


ig. 1 
casting balls; the upper half representing the 


and the lower, 


Cope, 


the drag part of mold 


main channel or gate is shown at a in 


the latter, as is also the horn gates bb, a 
sectional view of which may be seen in Fig. 


2. At eee in the upper portion of Fig. 1 are 


shown a series of small copper or brass 


nails, which hold the cores in place as the 
turned the 


aan de 
Fig. 2. 


cope is over when placing on 


drag, or when fastening the screw f 





IOOO 
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The Foundry 














Vig. 1 


The patterns are made in the usual manner 


and a small piece of leather glued to the 
base of each to form a fillet for the horn 
gate shown at b Fig. 2.0 The general man 


ner of making and setting the cores may be 
seen in 
metal half of core box in which the core is 
dried. D ball of 
fine cinders in which the gas pipe is placed 
The upper portion b and e, which do away 
with 


Fig. 3 


Figs. 2 and 3. A shows a 


Fig. 3 shows a straw or 


a pasted joint, explain themselves. 
In placing the cores in the cope, the gas 


pipe d Fig. 1 is run entirely through the 
‘ope and fastened on the other side, with 
the thumb serew f, and a wooden washer, 


hot shown. The print e@ serves as 


the 


a depth 
and insures an 
metal on the 


apparent, 


guage for core equal 
thickness of 


It will be 


bottom 
method 
reversed; that is, 


and 
the 


top 
also, that 


of setting the core may be 





Fig. 2 


the vent be taken off through the bot 


tom board and 


may 
the cores secured to the lat 
the latter to 
correspond with each print on the patterns 


ter by having holes bored in 


The boss g Fig. 2 is shown larger, for the 


purpose of illustration. = It 


need not be 
larger than one-half inch in diameter, in 2 
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ameter. 





uch balls, and the gas pipe for the same may 
he one-quarter or five-sixteenths outside di- 
At all events, the smaller the hole 
ihe easier it is plugged up and the less dan- 
ver of the plug coming out. 

Tin and copper mixtures should be used 
in this class of work, as they give the best 
wearing surfaces. Mixtures from 1 tin to 
10 copper on the one hand, to 1 ten to 8 
copper on the other, are the most desirable. 
fhe same proportions will also apply to 
phosphor tin bronzes. 


Tough Jobs. 





BY H. HANSEN, 


“This is the worst job I ever struck. Just 
look at this pattern—backdraft and splinters 
all the way. It ought to be burned up,” 
erumbles a molder, shaking with nervous- 
ness, after drawing a pattern which refused 
io leave the sand without taking a share of 
it along, and tearing up what it left as he 
surveys the wreck of a mold that lays be- 
fore him, while debating in his mind whether 
he shall shake it out, get some pieces to 
patch it up with, or else get his coat and pull 
out. 

“Mine is just as bad,” says his partner 
across the gangway. ‘You ought to see the 
vay the cores fit; and look at those joints; 
it is a holy terror.” 

iyvery foundry has got jobs that are gen 
erally disliked, and when a molder who is 
wquainted with them is assigned to exe- 
cute one of these unpleasant operations, it 
is likely that he considers himself under- 
eoing punishment while working at it. 

lt is wonderful to what extent difficulties 
are overeome by some, and what is equally 

neomprehensible is the rapidity with which 

hey will inerease in the hands of others. 

Certainly, individuality plays a great part, 
and in no place more so than the tough job. 

Believing that our imagination is our great- 
est helper in finding fault with anything, I 

vish to eall attention to a few remedies, 


vhich may not entirely overcome the pugna- 


ous feeling which has a tendeney to raise 
i us when confronted with a disagreeable 
ob, but will be of great aid in allaying our 


tins under such circumstances. 
| have never seen a job of any kind with 
Vhich molders (myself included) could not 
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find something wrong. If pressed hard for 
an ailment it will invariably be found that 
the excuse “It is too much iron to carry” 
and “It ought to be made closer to the cupo- 
la,” or “I ean’t do anything with this job in 
this dark corner by the cupola,” can be 
called into service. 

The writer’s remedy—which is more of a 
preventive than a curative character, and 
should therefore be taken accordingly—for 
au repugnant job, when thus complimented 
by the foreman, is first, to be of calm dispo- 
sition and not give immediate vent to my 
outraged feelings, for the benefit of my co- 
workers, who always seem to take especial 
delight if I make known the full extent of 
ny torture; second, to keep before me the 
fact that as long as I am paid for what I do, 
there is no reason why I should attempt to 
shorten my life in worrying over the ques- 
tion, “Why is such a misfortune shoved upon 
me” third, that since the job has got to be 
done, I might as well be detailed on the case 
as anybody else, and, fourth, a resolve to 
do the work required as speedily and as 
good as I can. remember that the greater 
the pain the quicker will the end also come. 

Bearing the above in mind, I have found 
that nearly all of these hard jobs lose the 
greatest part of their bad features, and for 
some I have actually acquired a special fond- 
hess. 

The worst obstacle in the way of accom- 
plishing a bad job is a molder’s hurry to get 
a pattern on the bottom board and get the 
drag rammed up, to get a start; some even 
forgetting parts of the pattern in their mad 
race against time, much to their annoyance 
later on. If they would get a riddleful of 
new sand and mix a pile of good, sirong, 
adhesive facing for the parts that are likely 
to tear, and do a little extra securing, they 
would be further ahead in the end. 

I have seen a lot of molders who were able 
to ram up a flask and get the cope lifted off 
twice as fast as others, and yet the latter 
would finish ahead of them, because, having 
rammed their mold properly, their finishing 
amounted to the minimum. It is better to 
secure a body of sand while ramming up 
than to do this after the pattern is drawn. 
besides being by far the safest. It is a poor 
policy to tuck the bars of a cope after it is 
lifted off, and it is equally undesirable to 

ram it up and secure it at this late date. 
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By doing our work the best possible way 
we know, our conscience will not bother us 
afterwards with self-accusations of our own 
neglect, and molders who follow this course 
will never need to be in a hurry to get to 
the shop in the morning and remove the 
sand from their castings in order that they 
may know whether their neglect, known to 
them beforehand, has been followed 
evil results. 


with 


When I hear a molder refer to his job with 
such an expression as “I don’t expect it will 
be any good,” I believe that he stands con- 
victed of neglect on his own _ testimony, 
without the need of trying him, for if there 
is reasons known to him why this job should 
possibly turn out a failure, he should remove 
them. To be aware that there is something 
wrong which will likely prevent the job from 
being carried to a successful conclusion, and 
not attempt to remove the cause thereof is 
be a piece of the grossest negligence that can 
be shown on the part of a molder, 
amounts to almost willful neglect. 

I worked in a shop where the “old man” 
used to accompany us to the pattern shop 
every morning, where he would size the pat- 
terns up, and incidentally us also. If a bad 
job showed itself anywhere near the front 
row there was a continual scramble among 
us to keep in the 


and 


background (hardly 
equalled in a Salvation Army meeting when 
a collection is being made) until it was dis- 
but the old foxy and 
would usually select a victim from the back 
row for the very job he mostly wished to 
avoid. Being continually 


posed of; man was 


discovered in my 
efforts to appear invisible made my feelings 
in regard to bad jobs rather blunt, and 
caused me to take what came along without 
any nervousness. In fact, being regularly de- 
feated in my attempts to obtain soft snaps, 
I became so insensible to my surroundings 
that I did not care whether I secured them 
or not. (This statement 
provoke any discussion.) 


is not intended to 

If anything is wrong with a pattern is can, 
as a rule, be greatly improved if a molder 
will keep his head cool and turn his head in 
this direction instead of gloating over the 
misery before him. Because the individual 
who passed before me took especial pains 
to hit the pattern as much as he could with 
both rammer and vent-wire, so that it will 
not give a clean draw at present, is no rea- 


son why, if the patternmaker cannot be con 
sulted, I should not get out my litile jack 
knife and cut off those bunged up corners 
and projections that he left behind him. | 
believe this is more successful and will be 
attended with less expenditure of vital en 
ergy than the attempt to have them removed 
by invoking the aid of unseen powers against 
the shop and those connected with it. 


Fluid Compression. 

According to Wm. H. Wood, Unida, 
In the Iron Age, fluid compression 
or the of fiuid 
his father, the 
Wood, of Lancashire, England. 
had experienced in 
inaking sound cast copper rolls, for calico 


Pa., 
molds, 
metals, 

late 


compression Was 


originated by James 


Great trouble been 
printing, as blow holes and sponginess in 
terfered greatly with the engraving on them 
To remedy this, in 1856 he completed a 
screw press for this purpose, which overcome 
these difficulties and produced satisfactory 
rolls, 


Anti Friction Metal. 

Lead 79.38, antimony 7.93, tin 12 parts 
Melt the lead and tin in a suitable iron ves 
sel over a and add_ the 
antimony, which has been previously melted 
in a babbit ladle, or similar appliance, over a 
forge; stir and pour into ingots. 


furnace or forge, 


Wy 3 


Jefferson 


Jones Foundry Co., No. 57 


street, 


South 
report fair. 
their machine moulded pulley trade, of which 
they make a specialty, being very good. They 
are constantly inereasing their facilities and 
have just added to their plant their seventh 
pulley moulding machine, the capacity of 
Which is 60 inches diameter and 30 inches 
face and is the only modern machine of its 
kind in the The superiority of the 
machine moulded pulley for accuraey and 
uniformity is thoroughly established and can 
not be excelled. They are prepared to fur 
nish promptly, pulleys of any diameter, any 
face, single or double belt and in any desired 
quantity, with 
guaranteed. 


business very 


west. 


workmanship and 
Their facilities are such that 
they can make pulleys cheaply. Builders of 
special lines of machinery will do well to 
correspond with them. 


materi:! 
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The Trade Outlook. 

The result of the eiections, while not per- 
haps all the Republicans claim, are yet suf- 
ficiently definite to warrant placing the burd- 
en of our national prosperity very largely on 
Republican shoulders from this time forward. 
The argument that the evil effects of a pre- 
vious administration must necessarily be a 
long time in being blotted out, will not satis- 
fy an impatient people who have recently 
reversed their verdict of two years ago. 

Both parties must learn sooner or later, 
that the American voters do their own think- 
ing and their own voting, and do not pro- 
pose to tolerate a bad, weak or vacillant ad- 
ministration of affairs at Washington, as they 
are equally as ready to reverse the verdict 
of ’94, in ’96, as they were to reverse that of 
92, in °94. 

From this time forward, the action of No- 
vember 6, must be felt in our national gov- 
ernment and before very long the entire 
burden may rest on Republican shoulders. 

On the whole the result will have a quiet- 
ing and beneficial effect , and Republican 
capitalists will feel a stiffening of the spinal 
column that has been much needed for near- 
ly two years. 

The foundry business continues to improve, 
though very slowly, but that there should be 
any improvement at all at this season, is we 
think, a very encouraging sign. 

In the Eastern States business is much 
worse than in the Central and Western, but 
the effect of the elections will have a very 
general beneficial influence. Agricultural 
shops in some sections are resuming and 
there is an increase of inquiries for heavy ma- 
chinery. 

Pig iron men report some good sales, and 
there is a strong possibility of some good con- 
tracts being let at present figures during next 
few weeks. 

Coke is plentiful at a very low figure, and 
while foundrymen complain of low. prices, 
still they are getting the raw material very 
low, and are always bearing the market 
When it comes to their own purchases. 


Weighing Test Bars. 

In the matter of tests for cast iron, we de- 
sire to direct attention to the fact, that in no 
cause has the necessity of weighing the bars 
before testing, been thought of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve mention by investigators. 
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It is in our opinion one of vital importance 
and we believe that a large amount of the in- 
accuracies connected with testing cast iron, 
owe their existence to the neglect of this de- 
tail alone. 

It is not within the range of reason to ex- 
pect that bars of the same size, cast from the 
same ladle and molded under the same rou- 
tine, will show like results if one bar is heav- 
ier than the other. Neither can we expect 
like results when any number of bars are 
molded under the same routine and a part 
of them poured hot and the balance poured 
cold, even if their analysis is the same, for 
there must be a difference in their weights. 
There is little doubt of the fact, that in bars 
molded and poured as indicated, there will 
be a difference in the weights owing to the 
strain from the gates in the hot-poured bars 
that does not exist to the same extent in the 
cold-poured ones. Assuming it can be shown, 
without weighing, that a hot-poured bar is 
stronger than one poured cold, is not this in- 
crease of strength due most probably to a 
greater weight in the former. Or, on the 
other hand, is not the fact that a cold-poured 
bar does show a greater strength than one 
poured hot, an indication of equal weights 
and accurate manipulation. 

Under the latter conditions, there is small 
room for doubting the accepted belief, that 
the cold-poured bar is the stronger of the 
two, and with the former conditions, is not 
the greater strength of the hot-poured bar 
due to the greater weight of it. This in- 
creased weight or strain, be it ever so trifling, 
will affect results. 

It would appear therefore, that the matter 
of weighing the bars before testing, is one of 
extreme importance and one that has been 
overlooked by investigators. They have tak- 
en it for granted that bars cast under the 
same routine have the same weights, when a 
trial would likely show, that two bars will 
show a variation in weights, and consequent- 
ly in strength and therefore should not be 
compared. 

It is just possible, and in fact we are in- 
clined to believe, that the neglect of this de- 
tail is responsible for chemistry not being 
able to account for the physical differences 
in the’quahties of an iron, as the difference in 
create a condition that chemistry 
could not be expected to overcome. In fact, it 
appears, that if chemistry defines the an- 


weights 


alysis of a bar showing certain physical qual- 
ities, the reason that another bar of the same 
analysis does not show like results, is due to 
a variation in their weights. We are of the 
opinion therefore, that the analysis and 
weights veing the same, the results should 
show a very close approximation. 


A Questionable Policy. 

“Printers’ Ink” aims to be the organ, in a 
certain sense, of the advertisers and news 
papers of the country, and being published 
under the distinguished auspices of a news- 
paper advertising agency and newspaper di- 
rectory publishing house, has become recog 
nized as a sort of authority in many ways. 

Having a degree of prestige not always 
easy to obtain, it occasionally undertakes, in 
fact it is a part of its mission, to point out 
possible methods of improvements in many 
Ways, and would be considered as standing 
for what is right and proper in its line. 

In the face of its apparently good inten 
tions, it sends out under date of October 10, 
a postal card, offering an ad from that date 
until the end of ’95 for the 
charged for one year. 


regular rate 
In other words, it of 
fers to print such an ad, at least sixty-three 
times at the same price charged for fifty-two 

We fail to see where such a 
commend itself to the advertiser 
Hither its regular rates are in excess of the 
value of the advertizement or it does not in 
tend to give the same value in future. 

The Foundry always feels a sort of pitying 
contempt for those publications who openly 
ask one rate for their advertizing space and 
yet are willing to take, with a sort of unholy 
zeal, anything they can get. 


course call 


honest 


Some people 
pay one price and others pay another, and a 
condition of things exist that would be im- 
possible in any other business. That Printers 
Ink should descend to such methods is a sad 
reflection on the integrity of its publishers. 


The Scrap Heap. 

Several months ago a certain gentleman 
read a paper before a certain Foundry Mens’ 
Association on the subject of Chemical An- 
alysis of Pig Iron. This paper was the signal 
for a perfect flood of literature and endless 
that means un 
doubtedly of greatly increasing the general 
knowledge on the subject, and quickening in- 


discussions, has been the 
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to life a lack of interest in a most important 


matter. 


* “ 
* * 


These papers and discussions have gone on 
for some time; first in one association and 
then in the other, different writers taking 
somewhat different views. The Chemist 
thought that a chemical analysis alone could 
solve the many perplexing problems so often 
confronting the foundrymen, while others 
have deemed the matter of physical analysis 
the only solution of the problem. A third 
again, seem to believe in a combination of the 
two in order to secure accurate results. 


* 
‘ * 


The latter seem so far in the majority as 
to now practically represent a great deal of 
ihe best thought on the subject and have to 
a certain extent entire possession of the field. 
It is a fact however, that they have not so 
far gave any logical reasons for their belief, 
ore than precedent in other matters. For 
this reason partly, we have given in another 
column a few points which it is believed will 
shange the entire aspect of the present an- 
tagonism toward chemistry. 


* * 
* 


It is to be hoped that the amount of atten- 
tion this subject has attracted, would abate 
long enough to have permitted the associa- 
tions taking up some of the many other sub- 
jects which are quite as interesting to found- 
rymen, in order that a little variety might be 
yiven to the meetings and proceedings, and 
other interests receive a portion of their at- 
tention, 

+, * 
“There is a deplorable lack of practical 
foundrymen at the meetings of the associa- 
tions and while the desire for knowledge and 
information on the part of those who attend 
or take part, is most landatory, yet_ the quant- 
ity of good done could be greatly increased if 
the men who have immediate charge of the 
foundries could be induced to take as prom- 
inent a part as many of them are able to do. 


* * 
* 


Complaints are heard to the effect that 
uch of these discussions are theoritical, and 
lot as practical as they should be. Whether 
this is true or not, we think the Foundry 
tens’ Associations both east and west, make 
i’ mistake in not inaugurating a more deter- 
mined effort to have every intelligent found- 


ry foreman in their localities, regularly at- 
tend and take an active part in their meet- 
ings. 


* * 
* 


This suggestion takes us back to the begin- 
ning. Let us have a change of diet. Why 
not call upon practical foundry everywhere 
to suggest subjects for discussion. Get to- 
gether and exchange ideas. Many of them 
are fairly good debaters and others only need 
the opportunity to become so. 


* * 
* 


A few meetings during the years of this 
kind would be productive of vast benefit, at 
all events we are sure it would weaken the 
apparently just criticisms that are now made 
by a great many whose presence would be 
Inost welcome. 


Krank Korner. 


The struggle between northern and south- 
ern irons for supremacy in the northern mar- 
kets has attracted wide attention, and a 
great deal of verbal comment. The price 
has been down to $10 for some time and ey- 
erything points to a continuation of this or 
un approximate figure until one side or the 
other gets frozen out. 


+ * 
* 


In view of the length of time this struggle 
has continued and of the attention it has 
attracted, is it not strange that some of our 
well-known industrial journals have not ex- 
pressed an opinion on the matter. We have 
reference in particular to that class who pose 
us authorities on the subject. They devote 
column after column to the condition ef the 
market, they can tell you just exactly what 
the volume of business is in any particular 
branch of the trade and, like the weather 
prophet, can, in their own estimation, make 
an accurate forecast for the future. But 
when it comes to a matter which requires a 
practical knowledge of the foundry business, 
they are mum, and as dumb, for that matter, 
as the traditional fossil. 


* r * 


The situation during the past few years has 
been one of cheapness on the one hand and 
of overestimation on the other. The northern 
and especially the Ohio valley furnaces have 
been puld good prices on account of -he scrap 
carrying qualities of their irons. The south- 
ern irons on the other hand have laid no par- 
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ticular stress on the merits of their vroduct 
in that direction, having relied more on the 
cheapness of their irons to sell them than 
anything else. 


* x 
* 


An examination of the market reports pub- 
lished in The Foundry in 1892 and 1893 will 
show a difference of from $2 to $4 per ton 
in the cost of northern and southern irons. 
This difference as explained above scems to 
bear out the opinion that southern iren pro- 
ducers themselves did not know the amount 
of scrap their irons would carry, but have re- 
lied more on the price selling the article than 
its quality. 


* * 
Ba 


The price having been more or less of an 
inducement to buyers, making the general 
grades of casting, was the principal cause of 
some few making extra efforts to use the 
southern irons to advantage. 

The result is evident from the fact that 
firms who formerly used large amounts of 
northern and Ohio valley softeners, are using 
southern irons almost exclusively. They had 
found out some few years ago that they could 
get southern high scrap carrying irons of an 
efficiency equal to that of nearly any north- 
ern iron from $2 to $4 and $5 less per ton. 


* 
* * 


There is no doubt of this fact, for, on the 
large majority of castings the southern irons 
are entirely satisfactory and the use of a 
northern iron at a higher price for the same 
service is unnecessary expense. 

When a southern is mixed with a northern 
iron there is no gain in strength or fluidity, 
but there is a gain to the extent that the for- 
mer cheapens the latter, for the latter is in 
some respects a stronger and purer iron than 
the former. 


m5. aie 
* 


For the latter reason, principally, southern 
iron producers need not be alarmed at the 
prospect of being crowded out of any market. 
As long as they can produce a ton of iron 
cheaper in the south than in the north they 
will always be assured of due consideration 
from the man who foots the bills. It is just 
a question then of how long it will be before 
the latter finds out that southern irons are 
just as good for making 90 per cent of the 
general run of irons castings as the northern 
irons are, 


The aspect of the case summed up in a few 
words amounts practically to this: The qual- 
ed as compared with those of southern pro- 
ducers, that the qualities which northern 
irons were supposed to have, over and above 
ities of northern irons have been overestimat- 
those possessed by southern irons, do not ex- 
ist and excepting a few special cases the 
southern iron, as we use them, are just as 
good for any purpose as the northern iron, 
the fact that it has always been cheaper 
has given it the preference by many buy 
and the few special 
ferred to that southern irons cannot be 
used for are rather due more to a 
lack of knowing how to manipulate them 
than to any serious defect in the metal 
Therefore while it may be said with a great 
deal of accuracy that prices being the same 
the northern irons should get the preference 
on some few classes of work, it may also be 
said with a like amount of accuracy that un 
der the same conditions there is no prefer- 
ence one way or the other on 90 per cent of 


cast iron castings. 


ers, conditions re 


Pittsburg and Vicinity. 


The market as it now stands, remains in 
an unchanged condition, although there are 
slight prospects for an improvement. 
Throughout the entire iron market, nothing 
like an advance in prices has been noticed 
A large number of furnaces are in operation 
but stocks are not accumulating. Foundries 
are nearly all running, but not to any great 
extent, while the other branches seem to be 
better employed. 
the fact 


This is no doubt due to 
that some manufacturers are tak- 
ing contracts at a very low figure so as to 
keep the men employed, and thus leaving 
them but a small profit. Some material is 
now being shipped, which was contracted for 
when prices were stiffer than they now are, 
but prices are being materially shaded for 
forward deliveries. As before stated, found- 
ries are not pushed but they are taking up 
considerable raw material. Prices have nol 
varied any, the quotations still ruling as be- 
fore: 

No. 1 foundry...........$11 50@12 00 cash 
No. 2 foundry...........-$10 50@11 00 cash 
No. 1 chareoal foundry...$17 00@17 30 eash 
No. 2 charcoal foundry...$16 00@16 50 cash 


L. M. Morris, of Pittsburg, has been kept 
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busy directing several large buildings in this 
city, together with a number in other cities. 

The Enterprise Foundry Co., of Allegheny, 
was operating its plant on half time for a 
month or so. 

The Leechberg Foundry & Machine Co. has 
several large contracts on hand, calling for 
Mesta’s patent pickling machines. 

The Totten & Hogg Iron and Steel Foundry 
Co., of Pittsburg, has its plant running day 
and night on orders from the Aemrican ‘Tin 
Plate Co., of Elwood, Ind.; Irondale Steel & 
Iron Co., of. Middletown, Ind., and the Wright 
Shovel Co., of Anderson, Ind. 

The Lincoln Foundry & Machine Co.’s new 
plant in this city, has been completed. It is 
one of the best equipped plants of its kind in 
the country for the manufacture of sand and 
chilled rolls, rolling mill castings, ete. 

The Union Foundry & Machine Co., of 
Pittsburg, has made a number of improve- 
iments to its plant. consisting of the re-ar- 
rangement of the blower and engine in the 
Cupola room, while additional room was 
made for gear molding machinery. A new 
1S-ton ladle with trundle gear operating 
mechanism, together with a steam engine on 
the operating crane, has been put in. All 
these improvements have been made for the 
development of the gear molding industry in 
all its branches. ‘These improvements are 
being made under the personal supervision of 
Mr. S. Grooves, M. E. 


Southern Furnace Practice. 

The improvement in southern furnace prac- 
tice is something remarkable. The three 
Insley furnaces at Birmingham, which for- 
merly put out 90 to 100 tons per day each, 
how produce about 200 tons each per day. 
South Pittsburg, in Tennessee, is making 180 
ions per day, with one stack, while the 
Cowan furnace, formerly rated at SO tons 
daily, averaged 16314 during the month of 
“ctober. The following details of its work, 
furnished by Rogers, Brown & Co., will prove 
interesting: 

Record of Sewanee furnace, Cowan, Tenn., 
for the month of October, 1894: 

Total product, 5,069 tons, 

Days in blast, 31. 

Average make per day, 16514 tons. 

Grade, foundry, 92 per cent. 

Ore, yield, 50.5 per cent. 

Limestone used, per ton iron, 0.66 tons. 


Yield of total burden, 38 per cent. 

Coke, consumed per ton iron, 1.24 tons. 

Stock used in furnace: 

Brown ore, from Lawrence Co., Tenn., 
metallic iron, 50 per cent.; insolubles, 15 per 
cent. 

Coke, from Tracy City, ash, 16 per cent. 

Limestone, from furnace property, silica. 
» per cent. 

The marked improvement in southern iron- 
making is mainly the result of bettering the 
quality of the coke, and furnishing the ore 
to the furnaces in cleaner shape. The Se- 
wanee iron, made by the furnace at Cowan, 
has made a fine record in respect of quality. 


Some Mixtures of Brass. 

A combination of capper and zinc makes 
bell metal. 

A combination of tin and copper makes 
bronze metal. 

A combination of tin, antimony, copper and 
bismuth makes britannia metal. 

A combination of tin and copper makes 
cannon metal. 

A combination of copper and zine makes 
Duteh gold. 

A combination of copper, nickel and zine, 
with sometimes a little iron and tin, makes 
German silver. 

A combination of gold and copper makes 
standard gold. 

A combination of gold, copper and_ silver 
makes old standard gold. 

A combination of tin and copper makes 
gun metal. 

A combination of copper and zine makes 
mosaic gold. 

A combination of lead and a little arsenic 
makes sheet metal. 

A combination of silver and copper makes 
standard silver. 

A combination of tin and lead makes solder. 

A combination of lead and antimony ‘nakes 
type metal. 

A combination of copper and arsenic makes 
white copper.—Mining and Scientific Press. 

We clip the above from the Stove and 
Hardware Reporter. Our readers will ap- 
preciated the first combination as the art of 
making bell metal out of copper and zine, we 
had supposed, was lost. 


The name of the Ashland Foundry Co., of 
Ashland, Ohio, has been changed to the Ash- 
land Mfg. Co,. with J, A, Ullman as manager, 


















































Obituary. 

George Pandely, president of the Whitney 

Iron Works, of New Orleans, died Septem- 
ber 28, aged 76 years. 

Charles Butler, proprietor of the Butler 

Iron Works, Stillwater, Minn., died while on 

a hunting trip at Springbrook, Wis. 


(2 years of age. 


He was 


Amos C. Barstow, ex-Mayor of Providence, 
He had 
manufacturing 


Rk. I., died of paralysis, in that city. 
been actively engaged in 


stoves since 1836. 


Personal. 
y. A. Bonner, of the Gilson Manufacturing 
Co., Washington, Wis., favored this office 


with a call recently. 


John Hartman, a well-known molder of 
‘Tacoma, Wash., has been elected an Alder- 
man by his admiring friends. 


Wy... EA. well-known stove manu- 
facturer of St. Louis, Mo., has agreed fo ac- 
cept the Republican nomination for Congress 
in the Twelfth District. 


Culver, a 


Byron E. Price, for years secretary and 
treasurer of the Hubbard Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., Warren, O., has disposed of his 


interest to the remaining members of the 
firm. 

W. E. Dodds, who has been with the 
Scott Foundry Co. since 1889, returns on 


October 1 to the E. P. Allis Co., of Milwau- 
Wis., with which firm he had been con- 
nected some seven years before going east. 


kee, 


Robert A. Hadfield, president of the Had- 
field Steel Foundry Co., of Sheffield, England, 
well known for his researches 0n manganese 
steel, was married in Philadelphia Septem- 
ber 19 to Miss Frances Belt Wickersham, 
daughter of the late Col. S. M. Wickersham, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. 


William H. May, for the past eight years 
foreman in the foundry department of Brown 
& Sharpes, Providence, R. I., sailed for Eng- 
land on the 22d, where he will visit his future 
employers, Howard & Bullough, of Accring- 
ton, England, who have established a branch 
at Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. May was presented 
with a handsome gold watch and chain by 
the foundry employees. 
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Among the Foundries. 

The Deere & Mansur Foundry, Moline, IlL., 
has resumed with a full force. 

The Dilley Foundry, Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
added a large force of molders lately. 

The Cayuta Wheel Foundry, of Sayre, N. 
Y., has resumed with a full force of men. 

Robert Rogers, Belleville, Ill, will re 
open the Rogers foundry at that place. 

The Foundry and Pullman 
Wheel Co., of Pullman, have dissolved. 

The Hillbury, N. Y., Foundry and Car 
Shops have never been so busy at at preseiit. 


Union Car 


The Covington Brass Foundry, of Coving 
ton, Ky., are preparing to move to Day 
ton, O. 

The Darnell Iron Works, Muncie Ind., were 
sold to J. D. Briggs, of Cleveland, O., for 
$22,600. 

Bennett Bros., of the Morrisville foundry, 
Morrisville, N. Y., are rushed with orders in 
the stove line. 

The Danville, Pa., Stove Works report an 
increase in the volume of their business over 
the last few months. 

The Iron Works, New Castle, 
Del., are building an addition and have also 
added a new cupola. 


Delaware 


The Vulean Foundry, of New Castle, Pa., 
has run twelve years continuously without 
a strike or shut-down. 

The Craig-Rigway steam hydraulic erane 
system is being installed in Morris, ‘Tasker 
& Co.'s, Philadelphia. 


The Erie Car Shops, Erie, Pa., which were 


destroyed by fire some time ago, are, it is 
reported, to be rebuilt. 
The Colorado Coal and Iron Co., Pueblo, 


Col., have put in a No. 9 and No. 5 Whiting 
patent cupola furnace. 

The new Filley foundry, 
Troy, N. Y., which burned 
soon resume operations. 


Green Island, 


recently, will 
The Moore Manufacturing and Foundry 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., removed to their new 
location, South Milwaukee. 

The A. B. Todd Foundry and Machine Co.. 
of Tacoma, Wash., will be known 4ereafter 
as the Olympic Iron Works. 

The foundry department of the 
Dunn Gordon Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
completed, is 665x100 feet in size. 


Laidlaw 


» recently 
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The Ctattanooga Pipe Foundry Co. are 
filling a large order for pipe in Texas and 
lave orders for four months ahead. 

A number of Pittsburg capitalists have 
been granted a charter to operate the 
Chilled Roll Foundry at Apollo, Pa. 

The Catskill Foundry and Machine Works, 
Catskill, N. Y., recently cast a 74-foot leevl 
zear for a water-power plant at that place. 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., of 
Chicago, have equipped the foundry plant 
of the C. G. Segar Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago. 

The Michigan Furnace and Stove Co. was 
incorrectly reported as being in Edwards 
ville instead of Edwardsburg, Mich., in our 
September issue. 


W. A. Jones, 57 S. Jefferson, Chicago, man 
ufacturer of pulleys, was the only foundry 
in the city that did not suspend operations 
during the panie. 


The new cupola recently placed by the 
Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia., is 45 feet high, 6 
fect inside diameter, and has a capacity of 
I2 tons per hour. 


The Crane Iron Co., Catasaugus, Pa., was 
recently sold at auction for $100,000 to the 


Crane Iron Works, a reorganization of the 
former company. 
Gerst Bros.’ Manufacturing Co., St. touis, 


Mo., report business good in the railing line, 
With orders enough to keep things in the 
foundry fairly active. 

The Bass Foundry Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
have closed the contract for two large Cor 
liss engines, 26x48 and 82x60, for the Tin 
late Co., in New Lisbon, oO. 

All the buildings of the car wieel pli nt 
of the Elliott Car Co., Gadson, Ala., are 
completed, and machinery of the most im 
proved kind is being installed. 

I. T. Mumford has purchased the foundry 
and machine shop at Oxford, N. S., whieh 
Will be put in running order and be ready 
for business by November 15. 

Car wheel works is the new enterprise 
Which has begun operations in Raleigh, N. C. 
The plant was erected and is operated by 
he North Carolina Car Works. 

lhe Gibson Manufacturing Co., Port Wash 
ingion, Wis., contemplate making extensive 
improvements in the spring, among whieh is 
ain J, extension for their factory. 
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The MeShane Bell Foundry, Baltimore, 
Md., have received an order for a 17-chiime 
of bells for St. James’ Chureh, Chicago, IIL. 
They will weight in the aggregate some 2S 
Lons. 


The Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., have 
offered to move to New London, Conn., for 
$125,000, which is what they estimate it 
Will cost them to move and build a GO0-fool 
dry-dock. 


. 


James B. Clow & Son, Chicago, have a 
contract for 3,000 tons of cast iron pipe for 
the National Fuel Gas Co., of Chicago. “They 
Will fill the order at their own foundry in 
New Philadelphia, O. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of Fast Ber 
lin, Conn., are building an annealing for the 
Naugmtuck Malleable Irom Co., Naugatuck, 


Conn., which will be Y4x175, with brick 
wills and corrugated roof. 


The Springtield Cupola Co. report business 
very good. and more orders have been 
booked for their Blakeney Cupoli within 
the past month than for any similar period 
during the recent stringency. 


The Portland Stove and Foundry  Co., 
makers of Atlantic ranges and furnaces, 
Portland, Me., have an art plaque in the 
window of E. S. Pendexter, the Congress 
street jeweler, which from all accounts is 
very ubique. 


The J. W. Reedy Elevator Manufac.uring 
Co., of Chicago, report business very good, 
having a large number of untilied orders on 
hand. They have lately put in a larze brass 
furnaceo Sf 500 pounds capacity for making 
large brass castings for their elevator de 


partment. 


The Union Foundry, West Carson sireet, 


Pittcburg, Pa., was the scene of an explo- 


sion lately which was severe enough to 


break window-glass in the houses across the 
street. The trouble was caused by drop 
ping the bottom on water which lay be 
neath the cupola. 


The Ohio Falls Car Manufacturing Co. has 
resumed operations after a suspension for 
some length of time. The have orders on 
hand for 500 cars for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and will without 


doubt get their 
share of business as the railroads begin or- 
dering rolling stock. 
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New Foundry Enterprises. 
5B: D. 
ing an iron and brass foundry. 
Mr. Thomas Bailey, of Atlanta, Ga., will 
build a foundry at Elberton, Ga. 


Northrup, Washington, Pa., is build- 


There are rumors of a foundry and ma- 
chine shop going up at Frankton, Ind. 

Mr. Clement J. Bush will build a foundry 
on Thirteenth near Broadway, in Quiney, LL. 
Coutois, of Beau- 
Alex- 


It is reported that C. F. 
mont, Tex., will build a foundry at 
andria, La. 

The Chapman Valve Co. will ‘pike a 100x 
75-foot addition to their foundry in Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 

I’. FE. 
Roberts Lron Works, Fillmore and St. 


Roberts will build and operate the 
Lauis 
avnues, Chicago, IIL. 

The Cleveland Foundry Co. and tre Favor 
ite Desk and Seating Co., of Cleveland, ©., 
will rebuild their plants, recently destroyed 
by fire. 

An open hearth foundry is being built for 
the Chester Steel Casting Co., Chesrer, Fa., 
& Son, contractors. It sill be 
will cost $5,500. 


Jackson Tox 


108 and 
manufacture of 
Will be built at 
Richards & 


An establisment for the 
wood-working machinery 
Bay, Wis., by 
Hendy, formerly of Beloit. 


The 


qireen Messrs. 


Benton Harbor Iron Works, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000. They will build 


& modern brass and iron foundry. 
The Wells Cultivator Co., of Milford, Mich., 


offered to 
$3,000 


have build a foundry to employ 
45 men for The citizens of 


Milford are considering the matter. 


bonus. 


Moore & Bros.’ foundry at Welling- 
removed to Wichita, where 
the Stewart Works. 
make extensive improvements. 


W. D. 
ton has IKans., 


they have leased Tron 
They 
The Henry MeShane 
saltimore, Md., 
tract east of the city and will remove their 


plant to that place some time in the future. 


will 
Manafaecturing Co., 
7O-acre 


have purchased a 


Ik. KE. Carter, of Allegheny, Pa., has leased 
the James Reed & Sons foundry and in- 
tends to put in new machinery and appli- 


ances and make some building improve- 


ments, 


New machinery is being placed in the Fil 
ley Foundry, Troy, N. Y., 
taking off the first heat Noeymber 1. 


preparatory to 


The Alexander City Machine Co., of Alex 
ander City, Ala., expect to »dd a foundry 
to their plant as soon as they can vet to it. 
They manufacture spoke and handle-making 
machinery and carry a stock of saw and 
cane mills, gins, evaporators, and engines and 


boilers. 


Fire Fiend. 
The Rockford, IIL, Malleable Iron 
Was partly destroyed by fire recently. 
L. KB. 
Boston, was damaged by fire on the 5th. 


Works 
Pratt’s foundry, Border street, East 


J. Kroder’s brass works, Stanton, Va., was 


burned. Loss, $30,000; insurance, $9,500. 


The Mechanic's Iron Foundry, of Roxbury. 
Mass., Was damaged by fire. Loss, $1,000. 

The Cleveland Foundry Co., Cleveland, ©., 
Was totally destroyed by fire. Loss, $100,000. 

The Lennox Machine Co., 
Ta., Was partially 
$5,000, 

J. B. Cole’s foundry and 
Asheville, N. C., 
$3, 700. 


Marshalltown, 
destroyed by fire. Loss, 
machine 
burned. 


shop, 
has been Loss, 

Gustave Fuch’s iron foundry, 425-431 Kas 
104th street, New York, was damaged to the 
extent Of $2,000 by fire. 

Andrew Allen's brass foundry, 1 and 3 Des 
brosses street, New York, was slightly dam 
aged by fire a short time ago. 

The Tredegar Iron Works, Richmond, Va.. 
Was partially destroyed by fire on the 1Sth 
Loss, $150,000, covered by insurance. 

The Hubbard Foundry 
at Hubbard, O., 
the 26th. 


and Machine Co., 
Was damaged by fire on 
Loss, $15,000; insurance, $6,000. 
The building, machinery and patterns the 
the J. H. Johnson & Co. plant, Manchester. 
Va., were damaged to the extent of $4,000 


The foundry department of the Webb City 
Iron Works, Webb City, Mo., was destroye:! 
by fire recently. $3,500; 
$400. 


Loss, insurance 

The hard iron department of the Lake Su 
perior Iron Works, Houghton, 
damaged to the 
fire on the 20th, 


Mich., was 


extent of some $6,000 
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Queries. 

KF. G., Des Moines.—Your cores are too 
hard and have too much fiour in them. Do 
not use flour or rosin for such small cores, 
but mix about one-quarter new molding sand 
or use some of the core compounds on the 
market. 

H. J., Joliet.—You will find a good loam 
mixture by R. Watson in another column. 

A. I., Louisville-—You can gain more 
knowledge about the practical character of 
iron through the columns of The Foundry 
than from any other source that we know of. 
No, it is not a simple matter, but requires a 
great deal of study and experiment to be un- 
derstood. 

J. S., Pittsburg.—You will find the informa- 
tion you desire on page 21 of our issue of Jan- 
uary, 1898. Mr. Bolland covers the subject 
thoroughly and you will have no difficulty 
in caleulating weight of most any shaped 
casting. 


A Frisco Pattern. 


Old Jour.: “Yes, it was the biggest pat- 
iern Ll ever saw, and they had to tear out 
the side of the building to get it out of the 
pattern shop.” 

Cub: “What was it used for, Charley?’ 

Old Jour.: ‘To tell the truth, I don’t know. 
Some said it was for a pump to be used in a 
mine in the mountains and some said it was 
for a Waterworks.” 

Cub: “Well, I never saw a pump or water- 
works pattern that big, although I have seen 
some that you could not get through an or- 
dinary door, but— 

Old Jour.: “Oh, you couldn't get the cor- 
ner of the smallest point on it in an ordinary 
door, let alone getting it through. Why the 
main body of the pattern was 31 feet in 
dia—- 

Chorus: “Holdo n!”’ 

Old Jour.: “No, that’s right; it was 31 feet 
in diameter and something like 42 feet long. 
Why, they had 6 men working on it over a 
year.” 

Chorus: “Come off!” 

Old Jour.: “Come off yourselves. When 
a man tells you people about something you 
hever saw, you won't believe it. ‘Truth fs 
stranger than fiction.” you know, and e 

Cub: “Yes, but that yarn of yours wouldn't 


make. fiction. Even if the pattern was 30 feet 
in diameter, two or three men could build 
it in two or three months at the outside.” 

Old Jour.: “Who was talking about feet’ 
Did I say feet or metres. This job was 31 
metres in diameter and, to be accurate, 47 
metres long. They use the metric system 
where I was brought up, you'll notice. Now, 
they started the job before IL left ’Frisco, 
about a month, I think, and I went down 
to Laredo, Tex., and worked for the Inter- 
national Mexicano R. R. for about six 
months. Then I worked for the I. & G. N. 
at Palestine for a little over a year, fourteen 
months, I believe, and went north on a visit 
to my sister, something like two or three 
months. Anyway, when I got back to 
Frisco they hadn't shellacked it the first 
time.”’ 

Cub: “Was there any lugs or branches on 
the job?’ 

Old Jour.: ‘Lugs or branches? Why, my 
dear boy. there was scores of them, a perfect 
forest of them.” 

Cub: “How did they work around the job? 
Did they have balloons?” 

Old Jour.: “Balloons? Why you talk like 
a child. The first scaffold was 10 metres 
high and the next one was 5, I think, and 
they worked on ladders from that up.” 

Cub: “What did they do when they struck 
the roof? The roof could not be more than 
20 feet high, and your first scaffold was 457" 

(One of the crowd tumbles.) “Come on 
over and have something, Charley; you look 
dry.” 

Charley, with celerity, “I believe I am. 
Never mind about the roof, young fellow. 
Some of you people need a roof dropped on 
you before you'd fall.” 

(We will try and keep our readers posted 
on this job when they begin work on it in 
the foundry.—Ed.) 


The Whitney Foundry Equipment Co.. of 
Chicago, have placed a No. 6 improved 
Whiting cupola in the foundry depart nent 
of C. & G. Cooper & Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 

The first few ads are often like the initial 
blows of an axe upon the trunk of a tree. 
No matter how sharp the axe, or how hard 


the strokes, the tree-top never trembles or 


declines until a succession of blows has been 
patiently struck.—Printers’ Ink, 
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A Revolution in the Gear Trade. 
In no branch of mechanical engineering 
spirit of conservatism been more 

than in the 
Prior to the advent of 


has the 
gear wheel 
Willis, Re- 
leaux, Walker, and a score of other inventors 


miinifest case of 


teeth. 


“scientific” and “odontographic” 
the form and pro- 


of “unique,” 
methods for setting out 
portious of the teeth of 
practice to make the 


Was the 


gears, it 


Common teeth short, 
almost square, and only one tooth in gear at 
a time. But the evolutionist came upon the 


scene, and with great show of geometrical 


legerdemain around the word “epicyecloidal,” 
proclaimed the advantage of lengthening the 
tecth and thus getting at least two teeth in 
gear, with corresponding increase in driving 
power. The old buried, 
the subsequent 


plan was quietly 


and endeavor of the school 
men and the practical designers of gears has 
been to get three teeth in a gear, with driv- 
ing contact as near the root of the tooth as 
possible. But somehow, the modern enginecr 
has never been satisfied with the conyention- 
al system; for however sound in theory, the 
three teeth in contact claim is—and we have 
seen gearing upon starting up run smoothly, 
harmoniously and noiselessly—no sooner do 
the teeth wear, the bearings slacken and 
abnormal vibrations set in, than this IKdenic 
state is lost; the third and second teeth, orig- 
inally in contact, fall out of touch, and “the 
work is almost invariably done by a single 
pair of cogs.” Like the English Joy Valve 
Gear, it is perfect upon starting up your en- 
gine when the journals are true and every- 
thing in line, but alas, when these absolute 
through unsuitable wear 


Many a superintendent of heavy 


conditions are lost 
and tear! 
mill and forge machinery has been at a loss 
to account for the development of unpleasant 
knocking and final breaking of the teeth of 
gears—Wwhich seemed to run perfectly when 
he first set the machinery in motion. 
examination he found that the 
indications of 


Upon 
tooth frac- 


ture showed crys‘alization. 
The gear maker is instantly blamed for put- 
metal, whereas the whole 
conditions, for 
which the teeth Worn 
teeth and bearings lead to the falling out of 
third and 


rolling in 


ting in inferior 


trouble is due to changed 


were not designed. 
and 
contact as at 


touch of the second teeth, 


these, instead of 
first, now drop, drop, into position, hence, 


the knocking and consequent crystalization; 


and as a corollary, the teeth break off, for 
the single long tooth has now to bear as a 
cantilever strain the whole of the 
driving power on the gears, with the inevit- 
able result. 


severe 


overcoming these 
tried. Helical 


Numerous devices for 
troubles have been 


gears, for example: 


frequent 


for which smooth running and greatly in- 
creased strength is claimed. We are free to 
admit that gears with this form of tooth are 
ideal, if accurately molded and perfectly 
erected. The slightest irregularity, however, 
in sprcing of teeth and fitting of shafts is 
almost fatal to their effective working; and 
since clock work finish on heavy gears is not 
expected, either from the machinery molder 
or rolling mill mechanic, it may readily be 
understood why Helical gears are not in 
great favor. 

tooth intro 


staggered 


Then 
duced: 


gears were 


Gears made on this plan would doubtless 
be very effective, provided the relative pit- 
ches of the two rows of teeth were accurately 
spaced and the flanks made perfectly par- 
allel to each other. Irregularity in either of 
these conditions make staggered tooth gears 
the worst of all the forms extant. Even 
with the best modern improvements in the 
foundry, the difficulties in the way of attain- 
ing this necessary degree of accuracy and 
nicety are almost insuperable, and it is no 
wonder that the staggered tooth is in bad 
It is a striking testimony to the 
modern belief in progress and the march of 
intellect, that although mechanical engineers 
everywhere are dissatisfied with the current 


repute. 


system of gearing for high powers—and es 
pecially for rolling mill work—that very few 
ever thought of going back to the point from 
whence the gear systems started. The first 
to call attention to the advantage of so doing 
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was the London “Engineer” of September 
30, 1892, in an interesting article 
“Teeth of Gears,” being a favorable critical 
review of the 1891 Mr. Michael 
Longridge, chief engineer to the Engine, 
Boiler and Employers’ Liability Assurance 
In his report Mr. Long- 


entitled 


report of 


Company (England). 
ridge pleads for the return of the old system 
of short teeth for high powers, and cites in- 
stances where changes had been made, upon 
his recommendation—from long to short teeth 

with manifest advantage. In 
a pair of gears the driver had 47 teeth and 
the driven 49; pitch 2 5-8, face 4 1-2; the 
teeth were made 1 inch long and 1 1-4 inches 
thick. The power transmitted 100 in- 
dicated H. P. at a speed of 105 revolutions; 


one case of 


was 


mean pressure on teeth was therefore 3,000 
pounds, and the pressure per inch of width 
TOO. It appears that 
1SSS, 


these gears were 
put in in held 
grease well, ran smoothly without any per- 


Was 


September, and they 


ceptible wear until February, 1892, when the 
engine was replace ed. The “Engineer” backed 
up Mr. Longridge’s conclusions thus: 

“We have said enough, we think, to show 
Mr. 
case for short teeth.” 
the first in this country to adopt the short 


that Longridge has made a very good 


As far as we can glean, 


tooth system for high powers was Mr. Alex- 
ander Foster, manager of Singer, Nimick & 
Co.’s rolling mills, Pittsburg, Pa. <A bloom 
shear on the plant of the above-mentioned 
firm was continually giving trouble through 
the breaking of the gears. Mr. 
ceiving that stump teeth would prevent the 


Foster, con- 
trouble, ordered a pair of short tooth gears 
from the Union Foundry and Machine Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. The driver had 15 teeth, 5.12 
pitch, 9 inch face; the driven 29 teeth, 5.12 
pitch, 9 inch face, and the teeth were made 
© inches long instead of 3 1-2 inches, as would 
lave been the ease if designed in accordance 
with the ordinary epicycloidal method. These 
sears were put into operation in Mareh, 1894, 


and are running now, smoothly, without any 
indication of excessive wear, and every tooth 
intact. So convinced is Mr. Foster of the 
ecohomy and utility of this system of gear- 
ing that he has recently put in two more pair 
of “Union” tooth gears in other parts of the 
West End plant under his management. Em- 
boldened by the success of the Singer-Nim- 
ick experiment, the Union Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., through their mechanical engineer, 
Mr. S. Groves, late of the Walker Manufae- 
turing Co., Cleveland, O., made a series of 
models and entered number of ex- 
periments with a view of establishing a_ sci- 
entific formula for determining the precise 


upon a 


length and contour of the teeth of gears, with 
only one tooth in contact at a time. In this 


they have completely triumphed, and have 
already made gears with the “Union” tooth 
ranging from 1.04 to 7-inch pitch, the smallest 
having 1S teeth and weighing 33 pounds, the 


largest SS teeth and weighing 24 1-2 tons. 


1.04 
pitch, with 62 and 1S teeth, are now running 
on the Sharpsburg line of the Citzens’ Trac- 
tion Co., Pittsburg. 


A pair of “Union” tooth motor gears, 


lt is a fast running su- 


burban line of six miles. The high-priced 
pinion and gear displaced were made of steel 
and Although 


the teeth are only three-eighths of an inch 


malleable iron respectively. 
long and of the earliest shape, and the metal 
not of the best gear mixture, this pair has 
been running for over a month with sueeess. 
This result is somewhat a surprise even to 
the makers, for hitherto the “Union” tooth 
has only been recommended for comparative 
ly slow speed and heavy work, where large 
pitches were in order. 
portant 


Perhaps the most im- 
example of the application of the 
“Union” tooth to powerful work is the pair 
made for the 
Ind.. under 
pervision of Mr. Julian Kennedy, the well 
known consulting engineer of Pittsburg. The 


ry 


sear is 16 feet 4 inches in diameter, 88 teeth, 


of sears 


recently 
Til Pilate Co., 


American 


Elwood, the su 
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7-inch pitch.., 21-inch face, made in halves, 
and the pinion 6 feet 0 inches diameter, 32 
teeth, 7-inch pitch, 21-inch face, made solid. 
The pair weighed 24 1-2 and 7 1-2 
These references will be enough to indicate 
the range of application, and to show that 
the “Union” tooth system of gears has passed 
the experimental stage. 


tons. 


As already set forth, the conventional epi- 
cycloidal method of designing gear wheels, 
with three long teeth in contact at the same 
time, may be all very well in theory, where 
the original conditions of operation are un- 
changing; but experience has demonstrated 
that this is impossible in practice, because, 
ere long, one tooth has to bear all the severe 
cantilever strain which the epicycloidal tooth 
involves, leaving the following teeth to drop 
into touch instead of rolling into contact, as 
originally intended. These difficulties are en- 
tirely overcome by the “Union” tooth, 
which is so designed that only one tooth is in 
gear at a time from the start, and what is 
still more important, owing to its shortness 
the tooth is practically in shear instead of 
cantilever strain, thus increasing the strength 
from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Ixxperience has already established the fact 
that accurate machine molded gears, made 
on this plan and cast with first-class charcoal 
iron, capable of withtstanding a tensile strain 
of 30,000 pounds per square inch, stand 
heavk shocks and severe strains in mill work, 
ete., where the epicycloidal gears were con- 
tinually breaking. 

Responsible engineers would do well to 
give the “Union” tooth a trial. 

S. GROVES, in Pattern Makers’ 

Journal. 


Monthly 


A Simple Method of Loam Molding. 


Editor My attention was espe- 
cially attracted to an article in your valuable 
journal, on the molding of a Y branch pipe by 
the Reading Foundry Co. 


Foundry: 


I have no com- 
plaint to make regarding the manner of mold- 
ing, as this can be done in a number of ways. 
‘The precautionary steps taken to secure the 
vent and to keep the casting from cracking I 
think are unnecessary and superfluous. 

I am sorry to say that it is the common 
practice among molders to go through a lot 
of monkey business in making a mold just 


because they were taught so. There has 


been many a dialogue run thus: 
earth are you doing, Jack?” “I am doing so 
and so.” ‘Well, what do you do it that way 
for?” “I don’t know,” ete. 

My object is not to give any detailed ac- 
count of the various ways of loam molding, 
but rather to lay down the proper and sim- 
ple method in the building of loam work. 
When instructing a beginner or one who is 
not very well acquainted with loam molding, 
I invariably find that they lack confidence in 
their work, and are afraid that the building 
will fall down, and they have to be watched 
until they have confidence that their work 
is safe. There is a great deal of nonsense 
and unnecessary work connected with old 
time loam molding. I have even seen mold- 
ers knocking down brick with files and ham- 
mers, Which is contrary to the best method 
of loam molding. Such work is unnecessary 
and represents a waste in labor and a waste 
of fuel in drying unnecessary material. The 
joints should be left open and channels 
should be built in the courses to facilitate 
drying. Even the universal practice of pack- 
ing the brick with fine cinders is unnecessary, 
us the mold takes longer to dry. 


“What on 


There is only one part of a loam mold that 
requires chips of brick or cinders, and that 
is on the core or brick next the sweep. This 
is done in order to have an equal thickness of 
loam so as time will not be lost in waiting 
until all parts are stiff enough for the sec- 
ond or finishing coat. Otherwise filling in be- 
tween the bricks is not necessary. 

The preporties of many sands we have 
make it impossible to lay down any rule to 
make good loam. I always found it safe to 
keep it open and not too strong with clay 
water. My proportions at present are 5 
parts of red or loam sand, 9 parts of river 
sand, 1 1-2 of horse’ manure, mixed with 
good clay water. This mixture is in good 
condition when a few days old, and never 
has failed to produce a good casting, light 
or heavy. Mud used to build with is mixed 
entirely different, and my rule is to use any 
kind of sand that green sand molders cannot 
use, and mixed with good clay water. ‘This 
is plain mud and is good enough for me, and 
when mixed properly for use is not too stiff 
or too soft to run between the bricks. Some 
molders take a fancy to making rich mud, as 
if they were going to make a plum pudding. 
with mixtures such as sharp sand, chopped 
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straw, or hay, fine cinders and a little salt 
and vinegar. At all events, enough mud 
should be used to keep the brick 1-2 inch 
apart, and they should not be pressed or 
worked down, as the weight of the brick is 
sufficient. 

All brick work should be kept apart by 
this method and no molder need 
cause to be afraid when he 
his building. 


have any 
“an see through 


Now this system can be used with perfect 
safety in a single wall and is therefore 
much more safe on a double or in fact 
heavy wall. 


any 


In making heavy walls I invariably have 
the brick work full of pigeon holes for the 
purpose of drying easily, particularly when 
the drying has to be done on the floor. 


\ 
Pigeon Holes 


A few months ago I adopted this method 
extensively in making a large shear housing 
for the Chicago Bridge Works, which weighed 
over 35,000 pounds. I understand it to be the 
heaviest casting ever made in Columbus and 
turned out of the Columbus) Ma- 
chine Co.’s foundry, who are well equipped 
for this Class of work. 


being 


The illustration shows a general view of the 


easting and the system of pigeon holes 
through the brick work. 

The reader can imagine how this method 
of ventilating would scare the average loam 
older who is not used to it. My own men 
were afraid the brick work would not stand 
the pressure, but the casting turned out as I 
expected. 

R. WATSON. 

Columbus, O. 


Herbert Cupola. 


In the course of 1891 I had occasion to ex- 
periment with the Herbetrz steam jet cupo- 
la, at Elizabethport, N. J., and though the 
results of those tests have been published at 
the time, I wish to again call attention 
to some of the most important features of the 
cupola itself, as well as to the experiment 
made. 

The cupola had been invented in Germany 
a few years ago, solely because it affords 
means to avoid the use of blowers which, 
sometimes, are very annoying, on account of 
the unbearable noise created while running. 
In the absence of blowers, the draught in the 
cupola is produced by means of a steam jet 
located generally in the upper part of a 
down corner connecting the top of the cu- 
pola with the smoke flue. This down corner 
is necessitated because the top of the cupola 
is closed by an ordinary hopper arrangement. 
The steam jet issues from a nozzle of about 
%¢ inch diameter and the steam is furnished 
by a nearby boiler. The air is thus sucked 
into the cupola by the vacuum created at the 
top by the action of the steam jet. No tuy- 
eres are used to permit the air to enter. No 
windbox is required. Instead of tuyeres, the 
inventor separated entirely the hearth from 
the upper shaft and the air enters through 
the annular opening left between hearth and 
shaft. The hearth, furthermore, is mounted 
on screws, supported by a truck, allowing 
thereby to control the air inlet by raising or 
lowering the hearth. 

The application of this annular opening to 
admit air to the cupola proved to be an ex- 
cellent invention. In ordinary tuyere blown 
cupolas, in order to admit the same amount 
When 
the pressure is heavy, as is often the case, 


of air, a certain pressure is necessary. 


the air is driven at once right to the center, 
Where the different air jets will meet and 
rise at once to the upper region. 

Of course, it Can easily be understood that 
right in the line of the tuyeres, the combus- 
tion will be greatest, while it will be less in 
the space between two consecutive tuyeres, 
whereby an irregular combustion will be pro- 
duced and a greater amount of fuel will be 
burnt. 

It is generally admitted, that the combus- 
tion is better in cupolas working with flat 
tuveres with a long, narrow horizontal sec- 
tion. With this kind of tuyeres, the space 
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between two consecutive tuyeres will be 
largely decreased, the combustion more regu- 
larly distributed all over the section of the 
smelting zone and a better working will be 
the result. 

The annular air inlet, open all around, 
does entirely away with the dead space, since 
the air enters the cupola all around in as 
thin a sheet as may be edsired and found 
inmost suitable, on account of the possibility 
to regulate the air by the raising or lowering 
of the hearth. The combustion will be more 
equal. 

The good results obtained in this cupola 
are, undoubtedly, entirely due to this regular 
and equal combustion in the smelting zone. 

I do not consider it necessary to publish 
again in extreme these results. They have 
been published three years ago in the “Iron 
Age.” I will, however, recall the most im- 
portant figures. 

The cupola was a 2-ton cupola, melting 2 
tons an hour. The coke burnt amounted to 
6 per cent of the weight of iron, or 1 pound 
of coke to 16 pounds of iron melted. Ordi- 
navily 1 pound of coke to 12 or 18 pounds of 
iron is considered very economical. This 
does not include the coke required for light- 
ing the cupola, which is insignificant if the 
cupola is running for a certain number of 
hours. The loss of iron amounted to only 
314 per cent which is light. Another great 
advantage resulted from the fact that the 
iron, in its passage through the cupola, lost 
less in grade than in an ordinary cupola; that 
is to say, the loss of silicon and some other 
elements Was greatly reduced, due to the 
gentleness with which the air enters the cu- 
pola and its equal distribution over the whole 
section, 

The consumption of steam for a two-ton 
cupohki is not too high. When, however, the 
cnpacity of the cupola is increased, the 
umount of steam required for the suction in- 
creases considerably, and in cupolas of about 
ten tons or more the consumption of steam 
increases so rapidly that its use will soon 
counterbalance the economies derived from 
the other good features of the cupola. 

In order to avoid these disadvantages 1 
tried to arrange the cupola in such a manner 
that the annular adjustable opening could be 
applied to a blower cupola without using a 
steam jet. Of course in this case a windbox 
will be required, in the interior of which the 


annular opening must be located. Further 


more, it being required to regulate the air in- 
let, it must still be possible to raise or lower 
the lower part of the cupola in order to de- 


crease or increase the height of the opening 

































































(his means the use of an adjustible windbox, 
remaining perfectly air-tight while the annu- 
lar opening is being regulated. The problem 
has been solved in the manner as shown by 
the accompanying sketch. The sketch shows 
a cupola similar to the Herbertz cupola, with- 
out steam jet and ready to be blown by 
blower. The lower part of the cupola is 
mounted on serews, resting ona car. Instead 
of using tuyeres, the air enters as in the Her- 
hertz cupola, through the annular space A, 
between upper part of hearth and lower part 
of shaft. By turning the screws B the open- 
ing A can be decreased or increased at will. 
the annular air inlet outside in the 
Windbox made as follows: 

© is a circular bustle pipe, receiving the 
blast from a blower. It communicates by a 
certain number of connecting pipes D with 
the windbox proper, E. The lower part of 
this box is connected to the hearth H in an 
airtight manner, while its upper part is bolt- 
ed to the shaft S. Since the hearth must be 
raised or lowered, it follows that the windbox 
must be so arranged that it can follow the 
motion of the hearth without losing anything 
of its airtightness. This has been obtained 
by the use of two thin sheets of steal m and 
n, which, on account of their elasticity, can 
be compressed or extended, according to the 
requirements of the blast, and still form a 
perfectly airtight joint. The sheet m is fas- 
tened to the upper part of the windbox in a, 
is bent downward and fastened to the sheet 
n in d; in § it is bolted to the lower part of 
the windbox. In d the two halfs are bolted 
or riveted together with the use of iron rings 
to steady the joint. In f occurs another cir- 
cular bolted joint. By removing the bolts 
and lowering the hearth the windbox will be 
disconnected, and the hearth can be removed 
with the ear on which it rests. The upper 
shaft s is supported by the floor M, to which 
It may be supported on col- 


opens 


it is fastened. 
wns, 

fhe cupola described here offers all the ad- 
vantages of the Herbertz cupola, viz.: First, 
combustion; second, en- 
inlet; third, 


perfectly uniform 
tirely controlled air 
hearth. 

The hearth is also provided with a drop 


moviable 


bottom, whereby, when the cupola’s work is 
done, everything can be dropped out, then 
he bolts in f are unloosened, if necessary, 
the hearth pulled out and all the repairs can 
be made outside. 


+] 
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A certain number of peep-holes g are lo- 
eated all around, through which the combus- 
tion can be watched and the annular air in- 
let cleared from possible clinkers that may 
block it in certain parts. In such places 
where the cupolas run a whole week without 
stoppage, as in steel works, for instance, an- 
other great advantage results from the possi- 
bility of substituting, nearly without loss of 
time, a ready-made hearth to a burnt one 
and light the cupola up again. 


Criticism by T. D. West. 


Mr. Nau’s paper having been handed me 
for criticism, I would, in the first place, say 
that the feature of running a cupola without 
requiring the use of a blower and its accom- 
panying countershafts, belting, ete., 
which every foundry has had some experi- 
ence with in the matter of “break downs,” 
causing bunged up cupolas, late heats and 


evils, 


often serious loss, is one to commend consid- 
eration ho matter what other points might 
iuppear as not strictly adevrse to present prac- 
tice. There are very few foundrymen in the 
machinery line that when starting a “heat,” 
but experience a suspicious feeling of the un- 
expected occurring in the way of a “break 
down,” which for some unexplainable reason 
generally occurs at the worst time. 
that 


I know 
would feel 
sreater assurance of a “heat” always passing 
off successfully if my cupola could be made 
melt by simply a draught. 


as far as I am concerned J 


Then, again, such 
it principle commends itself from the point 
of not requiring “windboxes” and tuyeres, 
Which are so easily filled up with slag and 
iron. I would have liked if Mr. Nau had 
dwelt at greater length upon the steam jet 
and explained in more detail the experience 
of those having used it. He leads me to 
think that in the larger size of cupolas it is 
not so economical as with forced blast. Has 
Mr. Nau figured any upon the idea of using 
two small cupolas to do the work of one? 
There are cases where such would be found 
to be advantageous, as, for instance, some 
shops have work which they 
commence pouring off in the 


would like to 
morning, and 
then toward the close of day inerease their 
melting capacity for two or three hours. Two 
small cupolas, in such cases, might often be 
more practical than having to start off with 
a big cupola, and often much more econom- 
ical, Then, again, with the principle involv- 
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ing a free draught, I know of no design in 
cupola which could so well adopt the “center 
blast” tuyere; for the reason, if iron did leak 
down through it, no harm could be done in 
the way of closing up pipes, ete. I like very 
much the idea conveyed in the abolishment 
of windboxes and forced blast. If a cupola 
can have an annular opening entirely free of 
windboxes, etc., so that what air the cupola 
receives for cumbustion is simply sucked in 
by draught. There is no reason why a center 
tuyere such as presented by the writer before 
the Western Foundrymen’s Association Oc- 
tober 18, 1893, could not be worked in con- 
nection with it, thereby thoroughly penetrat- 
ing every point of the cupola with air drawn 
by practically natural draught, devoid of 
forced blast pressure, that ample time would 
be afforded the oxygen of the air to well com- 
bine with the carbon of the fuel before escap- 
ing beyond the melting point, hence giving us 
results so essential to economy of fuel and 
rapid melting. I am much inclined to believe 
that were the “center blast” given a trial in 
combination with a free draught annular 
opening tuyere passage, such as presented by 
the Herbertz steam jet cuopla, that much less 
steam would be required to make a large cu- 
pola economical by reason of the “center 
blast” supplying the middle portion of the 
cupola with air for combustion, which could 
not be so well reached by the slight force or 
draught which the steam jet would afford by 
drawing of air from the outer circle, and 
hence remove the doubts Mr. Nau would lead 
us to infer as to the impractability and 
economy of running a large cupola simply by 
means of an annular tuyere opening and a 
steam jet to create draught or blast. I am 
strongly of the opinion that it is among the 
possibilities to economically melt good “hot 
iron” by combining the annular tuyere open- 
ings with the “center blast” simply by means 
of a high stack or chimney. This is simply 
an idea which the principles of the steam jet 
or free draught suggests to my mind, and I 
would not be at all surprised if in the near 
future, if the principles involved in the Her- 
bertz cupola had so evolved as to make the 
principle of free draught prove far more 
economical and practical than the most san- 
guine might expect. The idea is at least 
worthy of discussion, and I, for one, would 
like to see Mr. Nau persevere in perfecting 


the principle of free draught for cupola prac- 





tice. I am satisfied if such a principle could 
be made practical there would be much un- 
certainty in the line of bunged up cupolas, 
poor iron, late heats and general demolaliza- 
tion of shop work removed, and which is so 
commonly occurring to-day in present cupola 
practice. 


Cleveland, O., October 18, 1894. 
The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen:—The Forced Draught you put in 
the steamer “Wm. H. Gratwick 2,” 
plete success. 


is a com 
We have not been able to get 
the slack coal, and have mostly burned lum), 
and I find a saving of more than 10 per cent 
in better combustion in the Forced Draught 
against the Natural Draught, this last trip 
we had on one ear of slack coal to try it. | 
worked the engine for two and a half hours 
full stroke, and had steam than | 
wanted. I feel With the Forced 
Draught. I can burn anything that looks like 
coal, and have all the steam I wish for 
Yours truly, W. F. SAUBER, 
Engineer Steamer W. H. Gratwick No. 2. 


more 
satisfied 


Wayne M. Musgrave has bought one-third 
interest in the Blue Valley Foundry, of Man 
hattan, Kan., and will hereafter hold forth 
at their office. 


At this time of the year, a great many 
of our readers, especially those in the north 
ern latitudes, are engaged in making sleigh 
shoes or sled runners. 
an opportunity for 
the way 


We believe there is 
some improvement. in 
of forming the groove in green 
the face of the runner, instead of 
using chills and cores for this purpose, as is 
customary at present. 


sand on 


Sled runners at best 
are not a very profitable class of casting, and 
in most cases are made more with a desire 
to come out even and keep the shop going 
than for the profit there is in them. 
petition is often so keen on work of. this 
kind, that the slightest advantage in the 
manner of molding is worth considering. We 
would therefore be pleased to have the opin 
ion of our readers on the matter, and would 
be happy to publish anything of value that 
may come to hand. The question as to 
molder can work to better ad 
vantage with the large flasks holding two 
patterns, or a small light flask on hinges, 
with one pattern, should be given due con 
sideration. 


Com 


whether a 
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John Smith. 

If ever America and American foundrymen 
could point with justifiable pride to a noble 
specimen of “old school’ foundrymen it has 
that opportunity in the case of the subject 
of our illustration. 

Consistent with our constant endeavor to 
imake this essentially a practical paper, we 
iake pleausre in presenting to our readers the 
photo of a practical man. Mr. Smith was 
born in the parish of Hamilton, which is 
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years was considered to have completed his 
apprenticeship and be entitled to travel and 
receive a ‘‘master’s wages.” 

Owing to the regulations of the Union re 


a 


quiring 7 years continuous service in one 
This result is somewhat a surprise even to 
place before an apprenticeship was consid- 
ered completed he was compelled to remain 
the extra time owing to absence and other 
causes, 


Mr. Smith tells some amusing stories ecn- 

















JOHN 


eight miles from Glasgow, in the year 1826, 
his father being blacksmith to the Duke of 
Hamilton. Removing to Longhead in what 
Was known as the parish of Laswade, the 
subject of this sketch 
prentice to Humperston 


o~ 


years old, in 1835. 


Was sent as an ap- 
sros. when but 0 


His first work was turning a core barrel 
ind with this as a stepping stone he gradu- 


Milly worked his way through the various 
Stages of the business and at the age of 9 


SMITH. 


cerning his apprenticeship, not the least in 
teresting being that his wages for ihe first 
year were half a crown a week or two shil- 
lings and sixpence, equal to 62 cents of our 
money and this sum was increased by the 
Inagnificent amount of one extra shilling a 
week added each year. 

After completing his apprenticeship Mr. 
Smith went to London, Eng., and secured em- 
ployment in Miller & Rowenhill’s, on the 
Blackfriars Road and from there to Hunter’s 
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foundry on the Commercial Road, and then 
to Sir John Ramsey’s, on the Blackfriar’s 
Road. He remained three years in England 
altogether and then returned to his native 
heath at Longhead, Scotland, where for five 
or six years he was foreman of the shop in 
which he had originally served his appren 
ticeship. 

About this time he became interested in 
the stories told of the New World 
only a personal investigation would satisfy 
him, he sailed for America in 1855 He first 
Mich., where he 


and as 


located at Grand Rapids, 


was for one year foreman of a foundry, com- 
ing from there to Detroit, where he was with 
Works for 
sarclay’s Foun- 
dry, Detroit, where he had charge for some 
time. In 


the Detroit Locomotive 
months and from there to 


some 


1857 he visited his native place 


contact with him and who have always fel: 
a& Warm admiration for his many manly qual 
ities. 


Molding Annealing Pot Cores, 
BY DAVE REID. 


The accompanying illustrations, Figs. 1, 2 
and 3, show a method of molding an anneal 
ing pot; core, 30 inches diameter by 8 fee! 
G inches deep, in loam. 

Setting the seat B B, and spindle A A, 
lig. 1, the bottom plate C C is set on and 
bricked up, as shown on the right. The 
sweep E is attached, the base of mold swept 
out, oiled and the sand thickness C 1 struck 


up and oiled. The*top of thickness is now 


























in Seotland, remaining until 1861. In that 
year he returned to Detroit to take charge 
of the foundry of the Detroit Bridge & Iron 
Works. where he remained until 1867, when 
he took charge of the extensive foundry of 
the Detroit Dry Dock Company, where he re- 
mained up to the present year. 

This latter shop has attained 
as extensive as the continent itself for the 
superior quality of heavy work turned out 


a reputation 


during the past twenty years, especially in 
the line of marine work, many of the largest 
steamers on the great lakes have secured 
there engines here. Mr. Smith has become 


noted for being a superior mechanic and for 


his unfailing kindness to his employes. Of 
a peculiar, sturdy, straightforward, honest 
disposition he has made hundreds of friends 
among those who have been brought into 


up in the usual manner. 


ANIM 7'9-? ANMN 


The Foundry 








filed in with stiff loam up level with H. 
and a thin sprinkling of straw spread over 
it to accelerate the passage of the vent. The 
arbor L L, Fig. 1, is set in a rapped down 

The brick are built in the manner shown il 
half brick, full length bricks are built on 
edge, in each alternate layer. and a 
inserted every 
illustration. 

A section of the covering ring is shown in 


Pie. 2. 


ring 
three feet, as shown in the 


Bricks are wedged tightly between 
the prickers, and if properly done will las! 
4 or 5 casts without renewing. 

The form of strike for the upper joint of 
cheek is shown at Fig. 4, the covering plate 
being struck up to match. 

, The bolts N N, Fig. 3, are connected, se 
cured and the balance of the mold rammed 
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James Chalmers. 


The Unvarnished History of a Common 
Man. 


BY W. EDWARD. 


CHAPTER XI. 
(CONTINUED FROM OcroBER NUMBER.) 


Just about daylight the train stopped and a 
ereat deal of switching was done, but we 
did not care to put our head out of the door 
for fear of being seen and put off the train. 
finally everything became quiet, and on 
looking out we found that we had again 
been left on a sidetrack. Some distance from 
the road we could see the smoke and some of 
the houses of a small town, and our travel- 
ing companions concluded to do some forag- 
ing, but my partner and I concluded to keep 
io the railroad, thinking we were only a few 
miles from Shreveport and could walk it 
without trouble. After two hours’ walking 
we came to a little station and a man who 
seemed to be waiting for us. He asked if 
we wanted work, and on our replying in the 
affirmative he offered us two dollars if we 
would load a car on the siding with cord- 
wood. We closed with him at once, and 
asked if he could get us something to eat. 
Hie told us to go to work on the car and he 
would go up and order breakfast for us. 
We set to work with a will at loading the 
car, but it was long after dark before we 
completed our task, and by the time we had 
paid for our meals and a bed we had only 
fifty cents left. The next morning our em- 
ployer tried to induce us to go to work in 
the woods for him, getting out railroad ties 
at thirteen cents Having 
doubts of our ability as woodsmen from our 
former experience, we hesitated for some 


apiece. some 


time, but finally agreed to make a trial of 
it. He furnished us with tools and provis- 
ions enough for ten days; being out of blan- 
kets he could not give us any, but promised 
lo get a pair for us the next time he went 
Of course, we were expected 
\o pay for the tools and provisions furnished 
us as soon as we had earned enough cutting 


to Shreveport. 


lies, and very likely if we had remained 
there to this day there would still be an 
unpaid balance standing against our account. 

lor nearly two weeks we remained in the 
Woods, five miles from any other habitation, 
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cutting ties whenever the weather permitted, 
but for the greater part of the time it 
rained so hard that we were compelled to 
keep inside of our cabin. The confinement 
was terribly irksome, but, as we had a 
comfortable shelter, although our bed was 
the soft side of a plank with a stick of wood 
for a pillow, and plenty to eat, such as it 
was, we had no desire to exchange a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty until the weather 
became more settled. After seven days of 
nearly incessant rain the sun came out one 
morning and it looked as if the rain was 
over. Bright and early we were in the 
woods, determined to put in a full day so 
that we might see how much we could make 
in cutting ties. Before that we had only 
worked in a desultory manner, watching our 
After work- 
ing hard all day we had only eleven ties and 
an enormous lot of chips to show for it. 
This would give us the munificent wages of 


chances between the showers. 


seventy cents each for our day’s work, and 
after studying the matter over that evening 
we came to the conclusion that life was too 
short to waste it in cutting ties for the bene- 
fit of someone else. 

We had learned that we were only fifteen 
miles from Shreveport, and as the sunset 
gave promise of fair weather we made up 
our minds to take the road the next morning 
and walk there. This conclusion was has- 
tened from the fact that we had exhausted 
our stock of provisions, and if we intended 
to remain there we would have to go up 
to the store for a fresh supply. As soon as 
it was daylight the next morning we began 
to make preparations for the start. It was 
a beautifully clear morning, the first breath 
of approaching spring was in the air, and 
We were not at all sorry to lose sight of 
the lonely little cabin in the woods where 
we had spent so many dreary hours. The 
vir was so exhilarating and we were so glad 
to be freed from our involuntary imprison- 
ment, that in spite of our deplorable position 
we ran races with each other and beguiled 
the time by singing snatches of songs. In 
this way the weary miles slipped away until 
the appearance of the sun showed us that 
it was nearly noon, and we sat down to rest 
and to eat the remainder of the eorn pone 
we had brought with us. After resting for 
some time we took the road again, but we 
had not made more than a mile before the 
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sky became overcast and shortly after a 
drizzling rain began falling. This put an 
effectual damper on our high spirits and as 
there was no shelter in sight we were forced 
to trudge on through the rain. It was not 
very long, however, before we caught sight 
of Shreveport, and we pressed on as fast 
as we could. Luckily, we still had thirty 
cents left of What we had earned for loading 
the car of wood, as the bridge across the 
Red River was a toll bridge and the keeper 
refused to let us cross until we had paid 
fifteen cents toll. 

Now that we had reached Shreveport we 
were even in a more deplorable condition 
than when we were in the woods. Having 
we could procure neither food 
nor shelter, and from the way it was raining 
the prospect for our getting any work was 
slight. To make matters worse, the 


no money, 


very 
last tramp had completely finished my shoes, 
and if there was any more tramping to be 
done it looked as if I would have to go 
barefooted, unless someone took pity on me 
and gave me some shoes. In this plight we 
wandered into a planing mill to seek shelter 
from the rain and to warm our benumbed 
bodies. While warming ourselves in front 
of the boilers the foreman passed, and my 
partner asked him if there was any show for 
After listening to our story of hard- 
ships, he told us that while there was noth- 


work. 


ing to do just then, as soon as it quit raining 
there would be plenty of work and we would 
He told 
us where to find the contractor who owned 
the mill and advised us to see him, telling us 
if we were unsuccessful in getting work to 


have no difficulty in getting a job. 


come back again. We saw the contractor, 
a gruff, surly old man, who told us that as 
soon as it quit raining he would put fifty 
work, but he would not promise 
that we would be among the fifty. We tried 


several success, 


men to 


other contractors without 
and I went into the solitary foundry in the 
place, which only molder. 
Ieeling very badly discouraged, we returned 
fo the planing mill to report our ill-luck to 
the foreman and to hear what he had to 
offer. Upon hearing our story he assured 
us that it would only be a matter of a few 
days now before it would quit raining, and 
there was 


employed one 


no use of our tramping away 
from the town, as there would then be 
plenty of work. While we did not doubt 












































this, the question with us was, how were we 
to live until the chance for work came? 
The foreman settled this matter very shortly 
by offering to find us a boarding house anil 
to stand good for a week’s board. We were 
so overjoyed at this act of kindness that we 
hardly knew how to express our thanks, and 
assured him that he would have no Cause 
to regret his kindness to us. I have long 
ago forgotten that man’s name, but I have 
never forgotten his unsolicited act of kind 
ness to us in our sore distress. 

What a load of care was lifted from our 
minds at the prospect of warmth, food and 
shelter for a week at least, and the almost 
certain prospect of work as 
rainy season ended! 


soon as the 
How we did enjoy the 
luxury of a warm bath, the change of under- 
wear, Which we had earried all the way 
from Memphis, and the enjoyment of stretch- 
ing our tired limbs beneath the blankets of 
a comfortable bed! 

Within a week the rain ceased and the 
change from winter to spring seemed to be 
accomplished almost in a single night. <A 
few days of hot sunshine worked a wonder- 
ful transformation. The trees, which a few 
days since had been bare and brown, were 
clothed in green, and the flowers seemed to 
spring into bloom as if by enchantment; and 
such a profusion of flowers, such as we in 
the north never see outside of a conservatory! 
The ground soon dried and everyone and 
everything put on an appearance of activity, 
as if they had just awakened from a long 
season of torpor. 

As the foreman predicted, when the good 
weather came we had no difficulty in getting 
work, my partner at his trade—carpentering 

and I as a helper, for which I was paid 
au dollar and a half a day. I was thankful 
chough to get this, even if the wages were 
small, and had no desire to quit until I was 
sure of myself. I was always 
handy with fools, and from a mere laborer 
I gradually worked myself up until I was 
trusted with the rougher framing work, be 
ing shifted around from one job to another 


bettering 


[ applied to each succeeding foreman for a 
raise in wages, und was so successful that 
inside of two months I was getting the av- 
erage wages of the other carpenters—two 
dollars and a half a day. 

In the meantime I had made the acquaint 
ance of the only other molder in the town, 
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although I seldom went near the shop for 
fear he would think I was after his job. 
As a general thing, molders are’ jealous and 
suspicious of each other, and I found this 
mun was no exception to the rule. Like my- 
self, he had struck the town on tramp, but 
aus soon as he got some of the wrinkles out 
of himself and some clothes to his back he 
forgot all this and was inclined to sneer at 
me because I preferred a laboring job to 
the freedom and hardships of the road. As 
usual with such men, however, he couldn’t 
stand prosperity, and just as the building 
season opened and work began to pile up in 
the shop he went off on a protracted spree. 
it was getting on toward the last of April, 
and I had heard it rumored among the men 
that there would be a demand for an ad- 
vince in kages on the first of May. I was 
not eligible for membership in the carpen- 
ters’ union, although I was getting the same 
wages that most of the union men were 
vetting, and I had about concluded to quit 
before the trouble came, as I did not fancy 
being looked on as a scab, when I happened 
to meet a machinist who worked at the shop 
| have spoken of. 

“Just the man we've been looking for,” 
snid he. * ‘Big Ed’s’ been drunk for over a 
week, and the ‘old man’ is nearly wild to 
get the work out.” 

I told him that ‘Ed’ would probably sober 
up in a few days and go to work again, and 
I didn’t care to take his job. 

“That’s all right,’ said he; “it wouldn't 
make any difference if he was sober and 
would go to work to-morrow, the ‘old man’ 
would rather shut the shop up altogether 
than hire him again, as he has lost him over 
six hundred dollars’ worth of work in the 
past week.” 

That being the case, I felt no compunction 
in applying for the job; so I went and saw 
the superintendent the next morning and 
was hired to take charge of the shop, with 
instructions to hire enough men to get out 
the work if any came along. The next week 
two molders happened along, and I put them 
to work, and, having need of another molder, 
ut the request of the superintendent I put a 
colored molder to work, who had learned 
the trade in a shop which had been run be- 
fore the war and for a number of years after 
altogether by niggers. 


The sop was a very small affair, and it 


crowded us pretty close for four men to get 
up two days’ work. 
close and 


The sand was very 
loamy, and it required careful 
watching and close venting to save our work, 
but on the whole I managed to turn out 
the work without much loss, and by lowering 
the tuyers of the cupola about six inches, 
melted the iron quicker than it had ever 
been melted there before. We used Con- 
nellsville coke when we could get it, and 
when we run short were compelled to de- 
pend on gas coke, which brought the iron 
down dull and very dirty. On one oceasion 
we were completely out of coke and had used 
up the supply at the gas house. The ‘boss’ 
kas very anxious to get a “heat” off that 
week, as we had in a break-down job which 
Was wanted in a hurry. In this dilemma I 
proposed that we make our own coke. 1 
had a pit dug in the yard, and after prepar- 
ing a bed and lighting a fire, dumped a ton 
of gas coal into the pit and covered it over 
with wet clay, leaving a vent at the top and 
several around the bottom. We made the 
coke all right, and while it wasn’t as good 
as the Connellsville article, it was better 
than what we had been using. 

As an example of the kind of molders 
that are traveling around the country and 
the knowledge men possess who run the 
shops: I had an order one day for some 
small shieves, and on looking up the pattern 
I found that the concave of the web had 
been filled with beeswax, so as to make a 
straight draft for the hub, and it had been 
split through the hub so that it could be 
made in cope and drag. In explanation, the 
“boss” told me that some time before a man 
run the shop for him who insisted in having 
the pattern split, claiming that it was the 
only way in which it could be made. The 
“boss,” not knowing how it could be made 
otherwise, altered the pattern to suit his 
ideas, but came near having the shieves left 
on his hands, they being too heavy. 

During all the time since I had left Hunt- 
ington I had never written to Miss Strick- 
land, or, in fact, to any of my friends, be- 
ing ashamed to let them know the condition 
I was in, and for the most part of the time 
being too poor to buy even a postage stamp. 
As soon as I got to work, however, I wrote 
a long letter to Belle and one to my aunt, 
telling them of the hard luck I had en- 
countered, but not all of the hardships I 
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had endured. Naturally, Miss Strickland felt 
my neglect keenly, and it was only after I 
had made a clean breast 
Why I 


of it and explained 


had been unable to write, that 


she 
forgave me. 

It was but little over two months from 
1 struck the town ragged, hungry 


and heart-sick, without a cent in my pocket 


the day 


or the hope of getting any, until I found 
myself comfortably situated, with prospects 
of steady work at good wages, and I would 
probably have remained there if I had been 
uble to stand the climate. Shreveport is 
built on a low, red clay bluff, and is sur- 
rounded on all 


sides by river, bayou and 


swamp. The surface water is rank poison 
the 
people are forced to depend for their water 
supply on large wooden cisterns in 
they catch the cold winter rain. It reminded 
the of the Ancient Mariner: 
There was ‘water, water everywhere, and 
not a drop to drink.” It the custom 
there to place a large bottle of quinine on 
the table at 


and there are no deep wells, so that 
which 
me of story 
was 
breakfast, each one stirring a 
liberal spoonful into their coffee. I couldn't 


that did 
I would get the malaria into my system, and 


go this, and was warned unless I 


that would make short work of me. I did 
not heed this advice, as I thought it was 
better to run the risk of the malaria than 


to fill myself up with quinine. The inevit- 
able came, however, and before I had been 
in the foundry a month I began to feel the 
When 


a mold I grew so dizzy that 


effect of the malaria working on me. 
IL stooped over 
I would come near falling into it. My eyes 
bothered me, and my back and limbs ached 
almost continually. I under it the 


1 could and never lost a day from the 


bore up 
best 
shop, thinking I could work it off, until the 
insidious threatened to take me off 
altogether. I was finally com- 
the middle of June 
My partner had gone to 
the time I 
and doing well 
He reoprted it a much healthier place 
than Shreveport, as the town was situated 


disease 
my “pins” 
pelled to 
and quit 
Marshall, 


work in the 


give up about 
the job. 
about 


‘Texas, went to 


foundry, was 


there. 


on a high, sandy ridge at a considerable 
distance fro many body of water, so I con 
cluded to go to Marshall and try to shake off 
the malaria, and hoped to 


get 


work in the 
car shops there. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Books, Exchanges, Etc. 


We have received Vol. 
monthly lists of 
should be in 


Ill. of Spon's 
Engineering Books. I 
the hands of everyone 
Wishes to keep abreast of the times. 
& Chamberlain, 12 
York. 

The World is the title of a 


monthly magazine edited by Palmer H. Lan 
don. 


who 
Spon 
New 


Courtland street, 


Aluminum 


It is nicely gotten up and represents 
in particular the interests of users of alu 
minum and of the reduction of ores by elec 
tricity. Sample copies 20 cents. 14 Lafay 
ette Place, New York. 


“Machinery,” a bright, practieal journal for 
machinists, engineers and users of machin 
ery, has found its way to our desk. It is 
edited by Fred Colvin and is well illustrated 
and is gotten up to please the reader. Sam 
ple copies, 5 cents; subscription, 50 cents per 
year. Published by the Industrial Press, 411 
and 415 Pearl street, New York. 

The drumming representatiey of the Ohio 
Sand and Clay Co., of 
made his 


Columbus, 0O., has 
Among the leading 
Cupola Blocks, 
Vaga Tale, and 
Which is sent on approval 
The original manner of illustrating the ad 
hesive qualities of their Red Hill 
Sand, which was illustrated in the adveriis 
ing columns of the September issue ef The 


appearance. 
articles their Acme 
India plumbago, 


graphite 


Kast 
their 
wash, 


Brass 


Foundry, is to be seen on the back cover 
The circular is leat, tasty 
style, and is sent on application to :nyone 
Who will furnish his address. 


gotten up in a 


We have received the supplementary cata 
logue No. 22 of the J. D. Smith 


~- Foundry 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. It is 


neat, well 
arranged, and handsomely printed on coated 
book paper. A special feature of the eata 


logue is the attention given to casting clean 
ing machinery, which we believe covers thi 
ground more thoroughly than anything w: 
have ever seen. It is sent on appli-ation to 
those desiring it, as are also any of the fol 
lowing Monk’s Molders’ 
No. 17; Wheelbarrows and Trucks, No. LS: 
Cupola and Ladles, No. 20; Brass Foundry 


catalogues: Tools 


Supplies, No. 19; Chaplets or Anchors, No 
Letters, esters, 


14; Pattedn No. 16; Iron 
Rope Sand Sifters, No, 25: 
Snap Flasks and Clamps, No. 18: Molding 
Sand and Fire Brick, No, 12. 


Twisters and 








The November number of Secribner’s Mag- 
azine has for its leading article.one of espe- 
cially timely interest on “Election Night in 
i Newspaper Office,’ written by Julian 
Ralph, one of the New York Sun’s most val- 
ued special correspondents and a newspaper 
iain of wide experience. He describes, with 
his well-known vividness and truth, the ex- 
acting and laborious work done by the staff 
of a metropolitan newspaper at such a time, 
and gives a realistic impression of the ex 
citement and rush attending the analysis and 
summarizing of the immense volume of news 
received during election night. The familiar 


cenes in front of the. office bulletin, the cheer- 


ing crowds and the humorous aspects of all 
are drawn with a perfect knowledge and ac- 
tive sympathy. It is fully illustrated with 
drawings by B. West Clinedinst. 

The new revised and enlarged edition of 
Machinery Pattern Making, by P. 8S. Dingey, 
foreman pattern maker and draftsman, has 
just been issued. Mr. Dingey is evidently 
determined to keep his work up to the high- 
est possible standard and has spared no pains 
to make it valuable alike to the engineer, 
founder and pattern maker. Among the 
new features we notice the illustrations have 
been increased to 417 and entirely new chap- 
iers have been added on. Items for pattern 
iakers, building up spur gear pinions, foun- 
dry core boxes, making ammonia pump cylin- 
ders, plug valves, governor valves, double 
heat valves and propellers. The chapters 
ust mentioned make a very valuable addi- 
tion to the work, and will certainly be ap- 
preciated by those in need of a standard au- 
thority on the subject. The advertisement 
if the work will be seen elsewhere. 


Charles D. Lanier contends, in the Novem 
her Harper's, that the wild tv#key ought to 
ive been selected as the national bird of 
he United States “instead of the much over- 
ited and ill-natured eagle.” The wild tur- 
key, Mr. Lanier declares, “is an Ameican to 
ihe backbone, notwithstanding the unspeak- 
ble impudenee which has saddled him with 

foreign name.” “He is one of the noblest 
of bird kind—a stately, graceful, powerful 

erature, swift as an arrow, with almost 
iiraculcus senses of sight, of hearing, and 
so the hunters declare—of scent. Resplen 
nt in black and red and purple and bronze, 
stalks with his more modestly attired 
hens through the delectable mountains of 
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the Virginias and the Carolinas, minding his 
own business in true American style, drink- 
ing from the purest springs of the hills, and 
feeding on the acrons and chestauts and 
China-berries to be found in the most inac- 
cessible plateaus and deepest ravines.” 
John Bright went into an agricultural dis- 
trict one day and had to walk from the sta- 
tion a long way into the village. A clergy- 
man who was driving in a dogeart overtook 
him, and, learning his destination, offered 
to drive him there. “Have you seen the 
papers to-day?” the parson asked, when Mr. 
Bright had accepted a seat. “Yes; what is 
in them?” “Why, that raseal John Bright 
has been making another speech.” “And 
What was it about?’ asked Mr. Bright. The 
clergyman explained. “Well,” said the 
stranger, “perhaps Mr. Bright was only ex- 
pressing his honest convictions: perhaps, 
even, he may be right.” “Oh, no,” said the 
irate clergyman. “If I had him here, I 
would feel like shooting him.” Before they 
separated, Mr. Brigth had promised to 
his new acquaintance’s church next morn 


so to 


ing. The theme of the sermon was Bright's 
speech, and at the conclusion Mr. Bright 
thanked him for his able sermon. As the 
rector was going home to dinner, a friend 
met him and said, “You have been preach- 
ing under distinguished patronage this morn- 
ing.” “Not? said the parson. “Oh, yes, you 
have,” replied the friend; “you had John 
Bright among the congregation. Didn't vou 
notice him in front, in the middle pew?” 
“Why,” said the rector, “I drove him to the 
village yesterday in my dogeart. and called 
him a rascal and excoriated him in all the 
moods and tenses, and he never said a 
word. I must go and apologize at onee.” 
W. S. Walsh, in November Lippincott’s. 

A little over 300 years marks the interval 
between the present time and the reputed 
discovery of iron ore in North America, the 
first recorded shipment of which was in 
1608, but the earliest attempted known use 
of the mineral locally was in 1622. TLlowever. 
successful practical iron manufacture in the 
United States has a history of less than two 
and one-half centuries, and as HMuropean 
methods were introduced and European spe- 
cialists employed. American iron manuafac- 
ture did not pass through the primitive 
methods of open heaps and low mud furna- 


ces, some of which antedate the Christian 














































































































































































































































































































era. It is probable that all of the iron pro 
duced in America was obtained either from 
blast furnaces or moditied Catalan forge 
fires, and that these were actuated by blast 
While 
to-day it may be possible to find in various 
portions of the world all methods of iron 


supplied by other than animal power. 


production, from the open heap to the mod 


ern blast furnace, blown by all types of 


pheumatie apparatus, ranging from _ the 


skins of animals sown into bags and trod- 


den by the workers’ feet, or the tubes of 


bamboo, whose pistons are alternatel actu 
ated by the arms or legs of attendants, to 
it Massive blowing engine driven by steam, 
in the area covered by the United States 
ho appliances are known to have been used 
cruder than are represented by the forge or 
Plast furnace to which air was supplied by 
leather actuated by a 


wooden or bellows, 


water-wheel; or the irompe. into the tube of 


which a column of falling water drew air 
and forced it under pressure from a wind 
box.—John Birkinbine, in’ Cassier’s Magen 


zine for November. 


The Century for November signalizes the 
opening of its twenty-fifth year by the begin 
ning of one of its most important enterprises, 
the Life of Napoleon, by William M. Sloane, 
professor of history at Princeton College. It 
is believed that the time has come to make 
a new and unprejudiced review of the facts 
of Napoleon's life in the light of the docu 
and the 
years 


ments accessible 


last 


now memoirs of 


Which the have 


twenty been so 


prolific. The first chapters deal with Napo 
leon’s childheod and youth, including the Cor 
sican period and his school days in France, 
and in this period the history has the value 
of a unique fullness. Much care has been be 
stowed in the selection of illustrations from 
the large amount of accessible material, and 
the installment is rich in portraits, fn pic 
tures of places, and in carefully drawn views 
of typical scenes in Napoleon’s life. Among 
the illustrations are a hitherto unpublished 
portrait of Napoleon at sixteen, drawn by a 
school fellow, and a facsimile of the last 
page of his exercise book at school, contain 
Helena. The 


frontispiece of the magazine is an engraving 


ing a curious reference to St. 


of Greuze’s portrait of Bonaparte as Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery. Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner contributes an article on Prof. 


Sloane and his work. Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
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Lathrop contributes to the number a series 
of letters by her father and mother, Nathan 
iel and Sophia Hawthorne, and by Herman 
Melville and others, which set forth incidents 
of the life of the Hawthornes in 
the embellishment 
graved portrait of 
Leutze. 


Lennox, 
of a hitherto unen 
Hawthorne made from 
Apropos of the war in the 
east there is an illustrated article on the City 
of Canton by Florence O'Driscoll, M. P., set 
ting forth how the Chinese live and work 
It was at 


with 


life by 


Canton, it will be remembered, 
that a thousand lives were recently lost by 


au fire among the flower-boats on the river. 


When a woman is at her best, mentally 
and physically, is a question which receives 
the hands of 


Mrs. 


adequate answer at such rep 


Julia Warde 
Mrs. Amelia KE 


resentative women as 
Mary E. Wilkins, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, “Octave 
“Gail Hamilton,’ Mary Mapes 
Dodge, and others in the November Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Good fiction is a tonic, and 
the serial story, “A Minister of the World,” 
by Caroline Atwater Mason, for which Wim 
T. Smdley has prepared some charming illus 
will prove one of the best. Mrs 
Whitney contributes another inter 
Girl 


Llowe, 
sar’, 
Thanet,” 


trations, 
A ee “E 


esting “Friendly Letter to Iriends,” 


and Mrs. Burton Kingsland writes of the 
social laws which govern the “Introduction 


of a Girl to Society.” The twelfth install 
ment of Mr. William Dean Howells’ “My 
Literary Passions” is full of interest and 


charm, and Mrs. Lyman Abbott, in 
Wife,” defines the wisest po 
sition for parents in the love affairs of their 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop contributes 


“Look 


ing Toward a 


SOnS. 
a dainty poem, and Mary Chahoon a Thanks 
giving story, “The Sociable at Barnes’ Cor 
The Christmas 
Klein, which the prize in the 
Musical given. Palmer 


Cox has his “Brownies” play foot-ball. ‘The 


ners.” anthem by Bruno 


won 


Series, is 


Oscar 
Journal's 


editor discusses the financial problems tha 
have beset the nation during the past year, 


applying their effects upon women in thr 
home. Maria Parloa writes of “Heat and 


Mallon of 
Dinner Gowns,” Miss Hooper of “Frocks fo 
Girls of All Ages,” Helen Jay of ‘“The Work 
Farmer’s Wife,” and [Elisabeth 
son Seovil of “Thanksgiving for the Ch 

dren.” For this deligtful issue Mr. Wenz 

has designed an attractiv ecover, which docs 


“Graceful 


Light in France,” Mrs. 


of a Robin 








the 
tion 
tall 
“My 
and 
OO 
po 
heir 
utes 
nks 
Col 
Une 
the 
mer 
The 
tha 
rear, 
the 


and 








its part toward making this holiday number 
a particularly attractive one, and one which 
no woman can afford to be without. The 
Journal is published by the Curtis Publish 
ing Co., of Philadelphia, for 10 cenis per 
number and $1.00 per year. 


He Needed it in His Business. 
When busy men like Thomas A. Edison 
fecl as if they need The Foundry, we be 
lieve that there is no excuse for a great 
iainy Who are not so busy. 
foundry Publishing Co., Detroit Mich.: 

Please enter my subscription for The 
foundry for one year. In number of Dee. 
10, 1893, an article was published on mould 
ing sand. If you have published anything 
of same nature since, please send me copy 
containing it. Yours very truly, 

THOMAS A, EDISON. 


Wants More of lt. 


Iiditor Foundry: Among the good things 
found in your paper is the serial story enti 
‘led “James Chalmers.” The author can 
safely be regarded as the pioneer in this 
kind of literature and has certainly made a 
hit. The story is a living picture of that 
phase of a molder’s life, and is sure to in 
terest all who read it. The writer bears un 
mnistakable evidenee of having been there 
to some extent, at least—which makes the 
story all the more interesting, since’ he 
knows whereof he writes. The Foundry is 
to be congratulated for having secured the 
services of such a capable writer, and in 
the future let us have more of it. 

RICHARD BARNETT, JR. 


And Still They Come. 


Another man seems pleased, and why not? 
The Millett core oven is a good thing, and 
The Foundry is the proper medium to let 
the foundry trade know of the fact. Com 
hing the two has eveidently produced some 
satisfactory results, as the following seems 


to show: 


Vhe Foundry Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich.: 


Gentlemen—Thanks for your kind notice of 
our business in your September number. We 


Want to congratulate you on the prosperity 


that seems to be with you, and also on your 


magazine. We find it everywhere we go, 
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and always find it mentioned as authority on 
foundry matters. Your success is certainty 
well deserved, and we 
have obtained it. 


are glad that you 
Yours truly, 
THE MILLET CORE OVEN Co. 


Ticcoleum. 

Tiecoleum is the name of a new article 
Which has been put on the market by the 8. 
Obermayer Co., of Cincinnati, O. It is used 
for dressing iron, brass, composition, metal 
and wood patterns. Among the many ad 
vantages claimed for it are that it does not 
gum up the patterns. This is a valuable fea 
ture on caryed work. It prevents sand or 
facing from adhering to the pattern, when 
drawing or printing. Patterns dressed with 
this preparation will not rust, do not need 
to be heated when cleaning, and requires 
nothing but a dusting off with a soft brush. 

The action of ticcoleum is to dry quickly, 
leaving a hard enamel or glass surface on 
the pattern which prevents anything adher 
ing to it. 

It is sent returnable without expense if 
hot satisfactory by the S. Obermayer Co., 
Cincinnati, O, , 


Foundry Items. 


The foundry of Hodge & Ladaman, Norih 
Adams, Mass., was destroyed by fire. Loss, 
$2,500; insurance, $3,500 

Take the Queen & Crescent Route to Knox 
ville and Asheville. Only Through Car line 
Cincinnati t oAsheyille. 

Send us your name for advertising matter 
and any information vou may want as to 
lands and immigration to the South. 

To New Orleans the Queen & Crescent 
Route is the direct line; 90 miles shortest 
from Cincinnati. Solid Vestibuled Trains. 

The Queen & Crescent Route is the best 
equipped and shortest line to’ Florida. South 
Vestibuled Trains and Through Sleepers. 

The Q. & C. has over a million acres of 
farms and timber land for sale along its line 
at $3.00 to $5.00 per acre, on easy terms. 

A bell weighing 1,812 pounds was recently 
cast in Meneely & Co.’s foundry, West Troy, 
N. Y., for the First 


toga. 


saptist church of Sara 


A correspondent writes for information re- 


garding making green sand cores for house 
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columns. Will some of our readers give their 


experience ? 


Randolph & Clowes, of Waterbury, Conn.. 
have placed the contract for the extension to 
their muffle room with the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Co., of East Berlin, Conn. 


The foundry of the Wharton Switch Works, 
24th and Washington avenue, Philadelphia, 
Was partially destroyed by fire, a large num- 
ber of flasks and patterns being burned. 


To compute the weight of cast iron pipe 
add the thickness to the diameter of the in- 
side of pipe, multiply by 10 and the result 
will be the 


weight in pounds per running 


foot. 


The nearer the cupola your fan is placed 
the more effective it will be; that is, a small 
fan placed six feet from the wind-box will 
much larger one 100 feet 


do the work of a 


wway. 


A ladle to hold 150 pounds of iron should 
be 10 inches deep, wiih an average diameter 
of S inches. To hold 200 pounds it shold be 
12 inches deep and have an average diame 
ter of 9 inches. 


James W. Jackson, a pioneer foundry man 
Jackson Iron 


Wewatta, 


and the recent owner of the 
Works, corner of Fourteenth and 
Denver, Colo., will build a 


block on 17th and Tremont, in that city. 


large business 


Yellow sheet brass scrap usually contains 
from 40 to 60 per cent of zine and lead. If 
reat 


does not, therefore, have a amount of 


copper in it, and should not be used in bear- 


ings of any kind where a wearing surface is 
required, 

and 
Navy 


a 24-inch scrap 


In a test between new 
scrap forged iron at the Charlestown 
Yard, Charlestown, Mass., 


forged chain, weighing 46 pounds to the link, 


competitive 


stood a test of 375,000 pounds, thereby dem 
onstrating the superiority of the latter over 


the former. 


the arsenal 
Eleetric 


The crane just completed for 
at West Troy, N. Y., by the 
through their 
& Moore, 111 Liberty street, New 
the largest 


Shaw 


Crime Co., agents, Manning, 
Maxwell 
York, is 


constructed. It 


said to be crane ever 


a capacity of 100 tons, 
of 50 feet It 


six Cars to 


has 
has a lift 
required 


60-foot span, and 


weighs SO tons and 


transport it. 


Is being furthered by the Queen & Crescent 
Route by means of a special series of Month- 
ly Excursions to Southern points at One 
Kare for the Round Trip. These rates are 
in effect from Cincinnati, O., and Lexington, 
KKy., on November 6th and December 4th; 
good twenty days from date of sale for re 
turn. 
points in Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North and South Carloina, Geor 
gia, Florida (except Key West), and to New 
Orleans, and all points on our line in Louis 


They are sold on these dates to all 


Tennessee, Alabama, 


lana. 

Mr. John H. Burk, of the H. P. Deuscher 
Co., Hamilton, O., writes to inform us that 
they have purchased what was known as the 
ixcelsior Foundry Co., of Cincinnati, O., and 
have removed the same to their plant in 
Hamilton. This addition to their already ex 
tensive plant places the H. P. Deuscher Co. 
among the largest in the State, and their un 
surpassed facilities for the economical pro 
duction of all Kinds of gray iron castings is 
probably responsible for their rapidly grow 
ing business. So confident are they of their 
inability to meet the demand for their out 
put that arrangements are in progress for 
extensive addit:ons in the spring. 


NOTICE, 


Advertisements inserted under this head 
for 25 Cents a line each insertion. 


\ 7 AN TED—If you are in need of the services of a first 

class brass molder, capable of taking charge of 
your foundry. address C. E, No. 18 Mechanic Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


NYONE IN NEED of the services of an experienced 
F foundryman with an Al record of 25 years on mal- 
leable, stove plate and light machinery, can secure the 
same by addressing F. O. G., 1095 Payne avenue, Cleve 
land, O. 


JEADERS of Zhe Foundry who are in need of or de 

\ sire figures on any class of supplies or machinery 
not advertised in our columns will be placed in commun 
ication with dealers upon request. 


\ LOAM MOLDER, experienced in heavy engine, fur 
d nace pipe, and marine work, desires situation: 
American and European references. 
**The Foundry.” 


Address, A. 1., care 


agen Experienced foundryman having some 

capital to invest, to take charge of modern estab 
lishment, investment satisfactorily secured. Address 
A. H., care ‘The Foundry.”’ 


K* )R SALE—One D-sized Colliau cuopla in good condi- 
tion. Address Dawes & Myler, New Brighton, Pa. 


ee SALE—A complete stove foundry, with patterns 

for wood, coal, cook and heating stoves, flasks, 
tools, ete., for rent. lease or sale. New brick buiiding. 
new boiler, engine blower, cupola and all other machin 
ery; molding floor for 22 molders; mounting room 100 
feet, well lighted, south front. Everything in splendid 
condition and ready to be started at once. Repair 
works will almost pay the rental. A rare chance for a 
practical foundryman with limited means. Good loca 
tion for a general foundry; 100 tons of school furniture 
castings used by old established company in town, are 
made in another state and have to be shipped to ou 
city. About six carloads sashweights used annually by 
our jobbers. Address H. §., this office. 





